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ABSTRACT 

A telephone survey of 610 service delivery areas 
(SDAs) and a mail survey of a national sample of 983 postsecondary 
institutions were conducted to assess the status of local-level 
coordination betwe^*^ vocational education and Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) programs. Ninety-seve: percent of the SDAs 
were engaged in some type of collaborative et4.ort with public 
vocational education institutions in the year ending June 1987. 
Ninety-one percent of the SDA administrators described their 
relationship with public vocational-technical programs as 
satisfactory or better. Almost 90 percent of the postsecondary 
institutions included in the study have some relationship with the 
JTPA, with 68 percent providing direct services and an additional 19 
percent providing facilities or instructors for JTPA programs they do 
not conduct themselves. A history of good relationships and shared 
goals were the two main factors cited by JTPA a^lministrators as 
facilitating good coordination between vocational education and JTPA. 
The degree of coordination achieved within SDAs was not 
systematically associated with any of the economic and demographic 
characteristics of the SDAs that wer^ analyzed. The JTPA 
administrators urged vocational edu'^.itors to keep the SDA information 
about vocational programs, do more joint planning, be more responsive 
to labor market needs and more flexible concerning program lengths 
and entry and exit times, coordinate better within vocational 
education itself, and accept performance-based contracts. Appendices 
provide 11 data tables on the SDAs and the two survey forms. (MN) 
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FOREWORD 



On behalf of the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, I am pleased to present to the Congress of the United 
States, the Secretary of Education, and the Secretary of Labor our 
second annual report on joint planning and coordination of pro- 
grams assisted by the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act and 
the Job Training Partnership Act. The responsibility for this 
report was assigned to the National Center by the Perkins Act. 

The reporr presents estimates not previously available on the 
number of participants being served under title IIA of the Job 
Training Partnership Act (JTPA) who received classroom training in 
public vocational-technical programs. It also provides estimates 
of the amount of title IIA funds contracted to public vocational-- 
technical institutions . 

The estimates are based on a suirvey of 590 of the 610 JTPA 
service delivery areas in this country. The National Center 
provided funds for the National Alliance of Business to expand its 
1987 survey to obtain information from all seirvice delivery areas 
on their relationships with public vocational-technical institu- 
tions. Elaine Brady, Senior Manager for Human Seirvices Integra- 
tion Research for the National Alliance of Business, directed this 
effort . 

We extend thanks to those who seirved on the technical panel 
that advised on the conduct of the study. Lynn Brant, Director of 
Planning, Job Training Partnership, Ohio Bureau of Employment 
Services; James Caradonio, Director of Vocational, Adult, and 
Alternative Education, Boston Public Schools; Joan Howard, Direc- 
tor of Employment and Training, Sullivan County, New York; Rodney 
Riff el, Program Development Specialist, National Education Associ- 
ation; Robert Sorensen, State Director, Wisconsin Board of Voca- 
tional, TechniCiXl, and Adult Education; and David Stevens, 
Professor of Eccno-nics, University of Missouri-Columbia. 

A draft of this report was reviewed by two National Center 
staff members Frank Pratzner, Senior Research Specialist and 
Suzanne Laughlin, Program Assistant, and by Joann P. Bitney, Pro- 
gram Analyst, National Commission for Employment Policy. 

The project was funded by the Office of Vocational and Adult 
Education, U.S. Department of Education. The rc^^ort was produced 
in the Evaluation and Policy Division which is directed by N. L. 
McCaslin. Morgan Lewis, Research Scientist, directed the project. 
In the preparation of this report he was assisted by Belle Chen 
and Frank Bennici, Graduate Research Associates, and George Cox, 
an independent consultant. Others who contributed to the project 
were Michael Card and Lee Norton, Graduate Research Associates; 
Sidney Sims, .student Programmer, and Pratika Patel, who served as 
the project secretary and perfonned the word processing on the 
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many drafts that resulted in this report. The editorial review of 
the report was conducted by Karcia Kowden. 

Our appreciation is extended to all those who assisted in the 
conduct of the study and the preparation of this report. 



Ray D, Ryan 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Eaucation 



This is the second report on the joint planning and coordina- 
tion of programs assisted by the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act and the Job Training Partnership Act (JT?A) prepared 
by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education. The 
Perkins Act requires that the National Center submit these reports 
on an annual basi'^ to the Congress, the Secretary of Education, 
and the Secretary of Labor. The first report focused on state- 
level coordination; this report focuses on local-level 
coordinati on . 

The main sources of tho data presented in this report were a 
telephone survey of the 6x0 service delivery areas (SDAs) in the 
United States and a mail survey of a representative national 
sample of 983 postsecondar^ institutions. The telephone sur\ey 
was conducted by the National Alliance of Business and vielded 590 
usable interviews (97 percent response) . The mail survey was 
conducted by the National Center and yielded 509 usable question- 
naires (52 percent response) . Additional information on the 
status of coordination was obtained from a review of reports 
prepared by 47 state councils on vocational education. 



Ma jor Findings 

The level of coordination reflected in the three sources is 
more encouraging than much of the public debate about vocational 
education-JTPA relationships would lead one to believe. Some of 
the major findings are as follows: 

o Almost all (97 percent) of the SDAs in this coun- 
try engagea in some type of collaborative effort 
with public vocational education institutions 
during the program year that ended in June 1987. 

o Almost all (91 percent) of the SDA administrators 
described their relationship with public 
vocational-technical programs as satisfactory or 
better. Almost three-fourths (71 percent) de- 
scribed the relationship as good, very good, or 
excellent. 

o Almost 90 percent of the postsecondary institu- 
tions in the study have some relationship with 
JTPA. Two-thirds (68 percent) provide direct 
seirvices and an additional 19 percent provide 
facilities or instructors for JTPA programs they 
do not conduct themselves. 
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o Over half of the JTPA title IIA clients assigned 
to clasFroom training during th^ 19'^5 program year 
received that training in public vocational- 
technical pror 

o The major facturt: tha- JTPA administrators cite as 
encouraging coordinrtion are a history of good 
relationships in tbj SDAs and shared goals. 

o The major factors that postjecondary representa- 
tives cite as encouraging coordination are the 
compatibility between the mission of their insti- 
tutions and the purposes of JTPA and personal 
relationships among staff. 

o The degree of coordination achieved v/ithin SDAs 
was not systematically associated with any of the 
economic and demographic haracteristics of the 
SDAs that were analyzed. 



Implications 

ThP extent of coordination of vocational education with JTPA 
in a given SDA is dependent on particular conditions within that 
SDA. nnst SDAs the two systems appear to be working together 

fairly ^ ^ x. Serious problems appear to be limited to about 10 
percent of all SDAs and less serious problems to another 10 to 20 
percent. 

The situation in those SDAs that are experiencing problems 
can best be approached on a case by case basis. The st^ate agen- 
cies that administer Perkins and JTPA are in the best position to 
address these local problems, if they can overcome differences 
over roles and authority — turf disputes — that often separat<=» them. 
The assistance these agencies g e to local areas can be guided by 
the following suggestions to foster increased coordination. 

JTPA administrators offered these suggt^stions to vocational 
educators: 

o Improve ccnmunication, keep the C >A informed about 
programs, have joint meetings. 

o Do mere joint planning. 

o Be more responsive to labor market needs, upgrade 
and update programs, ^ut more emphasis on place- 
ment of JTPA participants. 

o Be more flexible and responsive to the needs of 
JTPA, offer more short-term and open-entry/open- 
exit programs, be less defensive. 
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o Become better informed about JTPA. 

o Improve relationships among state agencies and 
between state and local agencies. 

o Coordinate better within vocational education 
itself. 

o Fund programs jointly. 

o Accept performance-based contracts. 

o Serve those outside the normal school population. 

Vocational educators offered these suggestions to J TPA 
administrators ; 

o Expand their concept of training, shift focus from 
on-the-job trau-Ziing to more in-depth instruction. 

o Reduce documentation and paperwork to simplify the 
process of serving JTPA clients. 

o Conduct more joint planning. 

o Keep an open mind when selecting service 
providers . 

o Reduce the political influence on private industry 
council decisions . 

It is, of course, far easier to offer these suggestions than 
to implement them. Nevertheless, the evidence presented in this 
report indicates that in many areas of this country vocational 
education and JTPA programs are working together well. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INING COORDINAi ION 



The Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act requires that 
the National Center for Research in Vocational Education report 
annually on the extent, efficiency, and effectiveness of joint 
planning and coordination of programs conducted under that act and 
the Job Training Partnership Act [PL. 98-524, sec. 404 (b)(8)]. 
This is the second of these annual reports. The first report 
focused on the status of state-level coordination; this report 
focuses on local-level coordination. 

In general, the first report found that relationships between 
vocational education and Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) pro- 
grams were good, but there were many areas where improvements were 
needed. Many JTPA clients received skill training in public 
vocational education programs, but rarely were these programs 
jointly planned. Instead, JTPA officials decided upon the types 
of training to offer and selected public vocational institutions 
to conduct the training. 

Almost three-fourths of the directors of the state agencies 
that administer the Perkins Act and JTPA and the chairpersons of 
the state councils established by these acts think coordination is 
better now than it was under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act that JTPA replaced. The directors and council chairs 
attribute the level of coordination achieved primarily to personal 
factors — a willingness of people to work together and leadership 
by key individuals such as a governor or the director of a state 
agancy. Mandates in the two acts intended to encourage coordina- 
tion were also frequently mentioned, including the requirement for 
a member of the state Job Training Coordination Council to serve 
as a member of the State Council on Vocational Education. 

There was a high level of consensus among all respondents on 
the factors that have most seriously hindered efforts to increase 
coordination—turf issues. This term is almost always encountered 
in discussions of interagency relations. It refers to the 
tendency of a bureaucracy to defend its authority and autonomy. 
Often vocational educators feel tha,: JTPA officials are trying to 
tell them how to run their programs. Many JTPA officials, in 
turn, feel they must attempt to change traditional vocational 
programs that they see as unresponsible to the needs of their 
clients and employers. 

These perceptions reflect a basic disagreement on how best to 
serve individuals with serious barriers to employment. Most 
vocational educators feel these individuals need fairly long-term 
training programs that provide in depth knowledge of an occupa- 
tional area in which future career shifts can be made. Vocational 
educators tend to be skeptical of the value of much of the on-the- 
job training JTPA participants receive. In the opinion of voca- 
tional educators, JTPA participants could have gotten many of 



these jobs on their own, and the training contracts are mainly 
subsidies to employers. 

JTPA officials, for their part, question the value of much of 
the training that vocational education provides. Often, they 
claim, it is not relevant to the needs of the labor market, and 
students cannot find jcbs after completing the training. They 
further contend that even if the training is appropriate, few JTPA 
clients can afford the loss of income that long-term, full-time 
training requires. 

Despite these differences, the information developed for the 
first report identified many ways in which the two systems worked 
together. These included the use of the same occupational infor- 
mation system, financial agreements, nonfinancial written agree- 
ments and joint or reciprocal technical assistance and staff 
meetings » It proved difficult, however, to obtain evidence at the 
state level on the number of JTPA clients who were serve! by 
public vocational programs. In most states these data are not 
reported to either the JTPA or vocational education agencies. 

During the site visits to local service delivery areas (SDAs) 
conducted as part of the research for the first report, estimates 
of the number of JTPA clients seirved by public vocational educa- 
tion wer*^- usually available. The administrative entities dii not 
have specific records that identified service providers, but they 
knew which of their subcontractors were public vocational institu- 
tions and the number of clients these subcontractors were com- 
mitted to serve. These site visits also suggested chat there was 
more coordination at the local level than at the state level. 
Bureaucratic concerns were less common, and there was more of an 
atmosphere of colleagues working toward shared goals. 

Thefie impressions were formed from a limited sample of 26 
SDAs. Consequently, in planning the research for the second 
annual report it was decided to focus on local-level coordination. 
Specifically, it was decided to contact the administrative enti- 
ties for all JTPA service delivery areas, and a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of postsecondary institutions offering 
occupational education programs. The information obtained from 
these surveys is presented in this report. The next section of 
this chapter summarizes the procedures used to collect the data, 
and the final section presents an overview of the other chapters. 



Approach 

The procedures used to collect the data for this report 
capitalized on other research activities being conducted by the 
National Center and by the National Alliance of Business. When 
the research for this report was being planned, another project at 
the National Center was preparing a broad examination of the 
delivery of postsecondary occupational education. Questions on 
services to JTPA clients were added to the questionnaires used in 
the postsecondary study, and a supplemental sample of 
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postsecondary institutions was selected and surveyed. The 
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selected topics. The topic of the 1987 survey was relationships 
between JTPA and related agencies including the Employment 
Service, welfare, economic development, and vocational education. 
The National Center provided funds for the National Alliance of 
Business to expand its survey of JTPA relationships with 
vocational education to all SDAs in the 50 states. Collecting the 
data for this report in cooperation with these other research 
efforts reduced costs and the demands upon the respondents who 
supplied the information. 



Postsecondary Survey 

The main study of postsecondary occupational education with 
which this study cooperated is presented in a report by Hollenbeck 
and others (1988) . That study contacted a representative national 
sample of 725 institutions offering occupational education 
programs below the baccalaureate level. From that sample, 377 (52 
r^rcent) of the institutions returned information that could be 
used in this study. in the main study, the questions on services 
to JTPA clients were contained in questionnaires that covered 
several topics relative to the planning and delivery of 
occupational instruction. 

To increase the number of SDAs with postsecondary institu- 
tions, a supplemental sample was selected. This sample was 
generated by identifying the SDAs in which the postsecondary 
institutions in the main sample were located. Any SDA that was 
not represented in the original sample became a candidate for the 
supplemental sample. The total listing of postsecondary 
institutions was then examined to determine if there were 
institutions in the unrepresented SDAs. If there was more than 
one institution in an SDA, the one to be included in the 
supplemental sample was selected at random. 

This procedure yielded an original sample of 199 additional 
institutions. The questionnaire reproduced in Appendix B was 
mailed to these institutions during the last week of April 1987. 
During the last week of May 1987, a second mailing was made to 
those who had not responded to the first mailing and to an addi- 
tional 59 institutions from SDAs where no response had been re- 
ceived. At the end of June 1987, telephone calls were made to a 
10 percent sample of those who had not yet responded. These calls 
yielded few additional responses, so no further efforts were made 
to increase the response rate. At the close of data collection, 
usable questionnaires had been received from 13;^ of the sample of 
253,* a 52 percent response. 



*Responses were received from three institutions of higher 
education that do noc offer occupational education and two high 
schools that should not have been included in the original 
samp] e. 
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All but three of the questions in the form sent to the sup- 
plemental sample were identical to those that were asked in the 
main postsecondary survey. The three additional questions asked 
in the supplementax survey were not included in the main survey. 
In the main study, however, the questions were contained in two 
separate questionnaires that included items concerning many other 
topics in addition to service to JTPA clients. 

To test whether the focused content of the questionnaire sent 
to the supplemental sample caused institutions serving JTPA cli- 
ents to be more likely to return questionnaires, comparisons were 
made between the responses from the main 'rvey and those from the 
supplemental sample. These are summarized in table 1*1. There 
was only one statistically significant difference in the indica- 
tors of different types of involvement with JTPA shown in table 
1.1, but all of the results on funding and enrollments were sig- 
nificantly different. Not ail of these differences showed the 
supplemental sample providing more services. Respondents in the 
main sample reported higher enrollment in classes conducted under 
subcontracts that were open only to JTPA clients. 

Due to the complexity of the data collection in the main 
survey, there were considerably more missing responses to the 
questions on JTPA involvement from the primary sample. The 
answers shown in the table were calculated with the missing 
responses deleted. Similar comparisons were made with the missing 
responses considered to be negative answers. This was to test 
whether these items were skipped by those institutions that 
provided no services to JTPA. This analysis yielded results very 
similar to those shown in table 1.1. Comparisons of other 
variables indicated the separate samples represent institutions 
with similar characteristics. Consequently, for the remainder of 
the analyses in this report, the two samples were combined. 



Service Delivery Area Survey 

The National Alliance of Business collected the information 
from SDAs on their relationships with public vocational education. 
The iecision to use the National Alliance of Business (NAB) was 
based primarily on an assessment of its credibility with the 
respondents it would cont?>ct. NAB is one of the foremost advo- 
cates and providers of service to the employment and training 
community. It has conducted annual surveys of SDAs since JTPA was 
enacted. It seemed likely that JTPA respondents would be more 
willing to cooperate and to express their honest opinions in a 
telephone interview conducted by NAB than in one conducted by an 
interviewer from a vocational education center. When talking with 
someone identified as a representative of vocational education, 
the respondents would have a natural tendency to soften criticism 
and lean toward a more positive description of relationships with 
vocational institutions . 
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TABLE 1.1 
POSTSECONDARY INSTITUIIONS 



Institution ' s 

TnvnlvpTTipn^ 1*71 ^Vi ttda 

xii V u J. V duci 1 u W X UXl 0 L jrt\ 


Supplemental 


Main 




Percentages 


Acts as administrative entity 


7 


10 




counseling, and referral 


45 


44 




Certifies eligibility for JTPA 
services 


18 


17 




Writec? on— the-iob trainina con- 
tracts with employers 


20 


14 




Runs job clubs 


21** 


8 




Conducts job development 


47 


39 




Provides support services 


37 


34 




Ts foTmallv TpriTP^pn^pti nn DTr* 


69 


59 




Base for percentages 


119 to 132 


264 to 


377 




Kaans 


Fundincf f rmn .TTPA 


$ 175,646** 


$ 73, 


341 


Clients in special JTPA classes 


47 .92** 


128. 


15 


JTPA clients in regular 
occupational classes 


85 .33** 


45. 


47 


JTPA clients in basic or remedial 
classes 


46.39** 


22. 


65 


Priority ranking on linkages with 
JTPA (l=highest to 9=lowest) 


4 . 43 


4 . 72 


Base for means 


96 to 113 


342 



**Difference is significant at the .01 level. 
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The judgment that SDA respondents would tje willing to talk 
with NAB interviewers was certainly verified by the response rate. 

lilts- U-Li. trwtui. vji. u&turu iuaA.c: uiic uc-LCpiiunc uci. v -Lc:wt> was3 

published in the Employment and Training Reporter issue of 
July 30, 1986. This directory lists 610 SDAs in the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia. NAB contacted all 610 and completed 
usable interviews with 59 0, a 97 percent completion rate. The 
questionnaire used in the te] ephone interviews of SDAs is repro- 
duced in Appendix B. 



State Council Reports 

The third source of data on coordination presented in this 
report was quite different from survey data. This source was the 
biennial reports prepared by the state councils on vocational 
education. The Perkins Act (section 112) requires that each state 
establish a state council as a condition for receiving federal 
vocational education funds, and it specifies nine functions to be 
performed by these councils. One of these functions is to evalu- 
ate at least once every two years the vocational programs assisted 
by the Perkins Act and JTPA and to make recommendations on the 
adequacy and effectiveness of coordination. The state councils 
are required to advise the various state and federal officials 
responsible for vocational education and JTPA programs of their 
findings and recommendations. 

The first of these biennial reports was due on March 31, 
"987. Following that date, staff from the coordination study 
contacted each state council and requested a copy of its report. 
By October 1987, copies had been received from 47 states. The 
three that did not provide reports had requested extensions of the 
due date because of staff turnover that had prevented completion. 

The 4 7 reports that were received are described and summa- 
rized in this report. About half of the councils conducted spe- 
cial studies of coordination that included original data 
collection from vocational education and JTPA respondents. Thus, 
even though these are reports of state councils, many prasent data 
collected from local-level respondents. Where possible, similar 
questions from these studies were compared. The summary of the 
council reports provides an additional perspective on the status 
of coordination. 



Overview of Report 

The major findings from the three sources of information 
assembled for this study are presented in chapters 2, 3, and 4. 
Chapter 2 presents the data from the NAB survey of SDAs. This 
chapter includes estimates of the number of JTPA clients nation- 
wide who received classroom training from public vocational educa- 
tion institutions and the amount of title IIA funds that were 
contracted to these institutions. The chapter also presents 




information on the perceptions of SDA administrators regarding 

— •.^•.-.^^-^ «-..w** » wN^»-t w-i.v^iAu».j. 0^-il-l^-.a V-XWli aiiu. uiic j-a^^uuX.t> LlldC 

influence these relationships, including the effectiveness of 
legislative provisions designed to encourage coordination. 

Chapter 3 examines local-level coordination from the perspec- 
tive of postsecondary institutions. It describes the involvertient 
of these institutions in terms of the types of services provided 
to JTPA clients, the number of clients served, and the amount of 
JTPA funding received. Factors influencing coordination and 
suggestions for improvement are also discussed. 

Chapter 4 is the summary of the state council reports on 
coordination. This chapter describes the amount of attention 
addressed to coordination in the contents, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations of these reports, as well as the sources of information 
that were drawn upon to examine coordination. Overall conclusions 
and recommendations are derived from a synthesis of those offered 
by the separate states. 

Chapter 5 integrates the findings from the three data sources 
to present an overall assessmeni: of the status of joint planning 
and coordination. On the basis of this assessment, needed im- 
provements in coordination are discussed, and steps that would 
move vocational education and JTPA toward these improvements are 
suggested. 
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CHAPTER 2 

COORDINATION AT THE SERVICE DELIVERY AREA LEVEL 



Vocational education has provided services to clients of 
employment and training programs since their inception. From the 
beginning, however, there has been a continuing tension between 
the two systems. Employment and training officials have often 
claimed that vocational education is not responsive to the needs 
of their clients. Vocational educators have countered that the 
employment and training system duplicates services that estab- 
lished programs and facilities could provide. 

In the midst of this continuing debate, many local officials 
from both systems have found ways to work together, and research- 
ers who have examined tLeir interaction have found considerable 
usage of vocational education by employment and training programs. 
Riffel (1981), for example, concluded from his review of previous 
studies that "by even the most conservative estimates, the flow of 
CETA dollars into educational institutions is very large" (p. 
43). 

It has proved difficult, however, to establish the actual 
amount of this flow, as well as the percentage of employment and 
training clients who are receiving services from vocational educa- 
tion. The first of these annual reports (Lewis, Ferguson, and 
Card 1987) attempted to collect such data at the state level, ^ut 
most states could not provide them. Site visits to service deliv- 
ery areas (SDAs) found that local JTPA administrators could pro- 
vide estimates of the number being trained by vocational 
institutions but had no records in their information systems that 
would enable them to provide an actual count. 

The judgment v/as made that estimates of the number of JTPA 
clients ser\^ed by vocational education would provide a more objec- 
tive indication of the degree of coordination being achieved than 
verbal reports or ratings. Consequently, arrangements were made 
with the National Alliance of Business (NAB) to supplement its 
1987 survey of SDAs. NAB officials had originally plan.-^ed to 
survey approximately one-third of all SDAs and interview the chair 
of the Private Industry Council (PIC) and the director of the 
admir J strative entity for JTPA concerning coordination with four 
separate agencies: the Employment Service, welfare, economic 
development, and vocational education. The National Center pro- 
vided funds to en ble NAB to interview the directors of all SDAs 
in the 50 ">tates concerning relationships with vocational educa- 
tion* As was reported in chapter 1, the NAB interviewers were 
able to complete interv'^iews with 590 (97 percent) of these SDA 
dire^*-.ors . 



*The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act was the federal 
legislation replaced by the Job Training Partnership Act. 
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Thus, from the statistical perspective, the results in this 

sample. This means they are not subject to sampling error. They 
are still subject to errors in reporting, but fortunately there 
are criteria against which two of the answers in the survey can be 
tested. The SDA administrators were asked total clients served 
and total expenditures under title IIA during program year 1985, 
July 1985 through June 1986.* These answers were compared to the 
figures in the JTPA Annual Status Reports filed by SDAs with the 
U.S. Department of Labor. A special tabulation (dated December 
23, 1987) of these reports was prepared for the National Center by 
the Division of Technical Assistance, Employment and Training 
Administration. The number of clients served and total expendi- 
tures as reported in the survey were compared to total partici- 
pants and total program costs under title IIA as reported to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. These coinparisons were made for all 
SDAs in 10 selected states, one for each federal region, that 
answered the survey questions, 87 percent of the total SDAs in 
these states. Some SDA administrators did not provide expenditure 
data because they reported no financial agreements with public 
vocational institutions, and some simply did not answer the ques- 
tion. Table 2.1 summarizes the results of these comparisons. 

There is a high degree of agreement between the survey and 
Department of Labor figures. The correlation coefficients are 
close to their maximum of 1.00. The evidence, therefore, for two 
questions whose validity could be tested suggests that the survey 
responses accurately describe conditions within the SDAs. 

The chapter is organized into two main sections. The next 
section presents information on the status of coordination as 
described by SDA administrators and in terms of objective indica- 
tors of services to JTPA clients by public vocational education. 
The other main section examines factors that influence the degree 
of coordination achieved. The administrators were first asked an 
open-ended question concerning "the major factors that have worked 
to produce or hinder effective coordination between the SDA and 
the vocational education system." They were then asked about the 
effects of specific legislative provisions, such as the 8 percent 
set-aside of JTPA title IIA funds. Each of these answers was 
analysed in terms of selected economic and demographic charac- 
teristics of the SDA as reported by the U.S. Department of Labor 
(1987). This chapter presents these analyses. 



*In1-aip/iews with the SDAs began in February 1987 when over 
one-third cf program year 1986 was still remaining. Consequently, 
the question could not ask about PY 198 6 expenditures. 
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TABLE 2.1 



TITLE IIA CLIENTS SERVED AND EXPENDITURES FOR PROGRAM 
YEAR 1985 AS REPORTED IN SURVEY AND TO U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR BY SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS IN 10 STATES 



Variable 


Survey 
Results 


Annual 
Status 
Report 


Correlation 
Coefficient 


Clients served 


272,208 


286,490 


.94 


SDAs reporting 


172 


172 




Expenditures (in 
millions) 


$ 446,682 


$ 485,694 


.95 


SDAs reporting 


184 


184 





Status of Coordination 

The site visits conducted as part of the research for the 
first annual study had suggested that coordination appeared to be 
better in smaller cities and rural areas and in areas that had 
large poverty populations and fewer state and local resources to 
address tXie problems of these populations. Indicators of these 
conditions were obtained from the following statistics on SDA 
characteristics published by the U. S. Department of Labor: (a) 
population density of an SDA, (b) percent of families in SDA with 
income below poverty level, (c) average wages for area, and 
(d) unemployment rate for area. Appendix table A-1 provides the 
frequencies and percentages of these data for the 590 SDAs in- 
cluded in the NAB suirvey. 

The procedure used to analyze the SDA administrator responses 
involved running cross-tabulations of these responses with se- 
lected economic and demographic characteristics of SDAs and calcu- 
lating chi-square statistics (x2) or correlation coefficients (r) . 
In a statistical sense, any relationship between variables based 
on census data is significant because all possible observations 
are included. The NAB data approaches a census since 97 percent 
of the contacted SDA are included. For many questions however, 
responses were not obtained. In addition, in tables with multiple 
columns and rows, it is often difficult to detect a systematic 
relationship between two variables. For these reasons the conven- 
tional statistical tests were applied and are reported. Note that 
these statistical tests are rough approximations since they com- 
pare only one variable to another without controlling for other 



possi^>le irtervening variables. Also, the^ are sensitive to the 
manner in which responses were categorized for analysis. Many 
more analyses were conducted than are presented in this report. 
The ta>^l3s that are included contain basic findings or test rela-- 
tionships suggested by previous research and observation. 



Exj^ nditures/Enrcllments to Vocational Education 

With these caveats in mind, table 2.2 i^^ovides the SDA re- 
ported title IIA expenditures and enrollments and the amount of 
these expenditures and number of clients directed to vocational 
education. The figures in this table ar 3 as reported in the NAB 
survey. It should be noted that although the administrators for 
590 SDAs weie interviewed, the number providing the information in 
this table decreases with each additional level of specificity 
requested. The number providing information on enrollments in 
secondary and postsecondary programs, for example, is only one- 
third of the total taking part in the survey. 

To provide a better basis for estimating actual contracting 
with vocational eduction, the figures reported in table 2.3 were 
calculated. These figure are the total expenditures and clients 
served only for those SDAs that also provided estimates for these 
figures with vocational education. When the estimates are limited 
to the SDAs providing estimates for vocational education, they 
indicate that 22 percent of IIA expenditures were contracted to 
vocational institutions and 30 percent of clients received class- 
room training in these institutions. These are inflated percent- 
ages, however, for SDAs without contracts with public vocational 
education naturally did not rpport these figures. 

The column labeled .ational Estimates" in table 2.3 provides 
lower-limit estimates of title IIA activity with public vocational 
education. These estimates were made by assuming first that total 
expenditures and clients served in nonreporting SDAs were equal to 
the means in reporting SDAs.* The second assumption was that 
there was no service to JTPA clients by public vocational educa- 
tion in the nonreporting SDAs. Therefore, the amounts shown for 
expenditures and clients under vocational education are the same 
as those reported in the suirvey. These amounts were divided by 
national estimates of total expenditures and clients which yielded 
lower-] imit estimates of the percentages contracted with and 
served by vocational institutions. 



*This assumption yielded a figure for client served in between 
the total number of participants, 1,071,300, and total number of 
termination, 802,000, reported to the U.S. Department of Labor on 
the JTPA Annual Status Reports for Frogram Year 1985. The esti- 
mate for total expenditure is less than the reported figure of 
$ 1,54^ ,987,000. 




TABLE 2.2 



TOTAL TITLE IIA EXPENDITURES AND ENROLLMENTS AND ESTIMATED 
AMOUNTS CONTRACTED OR ENROLLED WITH PUBLIC VOCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS; PROGRAM YEAR 1985 



Title 


IIA Indicators 


EXD^ndi tnrec; 




Total 




$ 1,101,861,000 


758, 256 


Mean 




2 , 063, 410 


1,490 


Number 


responding 


534 


509 


Total to 


Vocational Education 


205, 890, 000 


191, 627 


Mean 




447, 537 


447 


Number 


responding 


460 


429 


Total to 


Secondary 


51, 876, 000 


27,809 


Mean 




213,481 


138 


Number 


responding 


244 


201 


Total to 


Postsecondary 


69 , 295, 000 


55,325 


Mean 




287,531 


277 


Number 


responding 


241 


200 



Because of the missing data, it is not possible to give an 
exact figure on title. IIA activities with public vocational educa- 
tion. The results obtained do, however, allow ranges to be pro- 
vided. These indicate that between 16 and 22 percent of nA funds 
were contracted to public vocational education and between 21 and 
30 percent of IIA clients received classroom training in these 
institutions . 

Duiing the 1985 program year, the U.S. Department of Labor 
(1986) reported that 37 percent of title IIA participants were 
initially assigned to classroom training. A comparison of this 
figure to the lower-limit estimate of 21 percent of JTPA clients 
crained in vocational institutions indicates that, at a minimum, 
over half (57 percent) of IIA clients received their classroom 
training from public vocational education. There are no national 
figures on expenditures for classrcom training against which the 
survey results can be compared. 

In the cross-tabulation presented in the appendix tables it 
v;as assumed that missing data represented no activities with 
vocational education. These tables thus represent the most con- 
servative assumption about the extent of usage of vocational 
education by SDAs. 
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TABLE 2.3 



REPORTED AND ESTIMATED TITLE IIA EXPENDITURES AND CLIENTS 
SERVED B'' PUBLIC VOCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS PROGRAM YEAR 19 85 



Title IIA Activity 


Reported in 
Survey 


National 
Estimates 


Expenditures 
Total 

Contracted to vocational 
institutions 
Number 
Percent 


$ 939,654,000 
205,890, 000 


$ 1,258,681,000 

205, 890, 000 
J. \j 


SDA includ(Sd 


460 


610 


Clients Served 
Total 

By vocational institutions 
Number 
Percant 


629,662 
191, 627 


908,746 

191, 627 
21 


SD.. inclvded 


429 


610 



NOTE: Estimates assume total clients served and expenditures in non- 
reporting SDAs were equal to the means from the SDAs that provided 
data and that no clients were served by vocational education in 
nonreporting SDAs. 

Appendix tables A-2 to A-5 provide cross-tabulations of 
population density of SDA with total title IIA expenditures, 
expenditures direct" to vocational education, expenditures di- 
rected to secondaju/ vocational education, and expenditures di- 
rected to postseoondary vocational education. There is little 
variation across SDAs with different population densities in terms 
of total title IIA expenditures. Similar results were found for 
expenditures directed to vocational education. 

Appendix tables A-6 to A-9 provide cross-tabulations or. 
population density of SDA by number of titie IIA lients and the 
number of these clients served through vocational education, 
secondary vocational education and postsecondary education. 
Three-fourths of the SDAs responding had 500 or more title IIA 
clients; 15 percent had fewt than 100 client^-?. Although there is 
some variation aiaong the SDAt, of various population densities in 
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terms of the number of clients served through vocational educa- 
tion, no patliern emerges to permit generalizations. 

One of the cross-tabulations that yielded a clear pattern of 
differences was on a question involving collaborative efforts 
between SDAs and public vocational institutions. This question 
revealed that 97 percent of the SDAs reported some type of finan- 
cial or nonfinancial agreement with vocational institutions (table 
2.4). Financial agreements were more common in high population 
density areas and both financial and nonfinancial were more common 
in lower density areas. Virtually all of the collaborative ef- 
forts covered by these agreements involve classroom training, 
primarily for occupational skills (61 percent), and secondarily 
for basic skills either at the remedial or General Equivalency 
Diplonia level. 



TABLE 2.4 

SEA CONTRACIUAL AGREEMENT WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCAITCW 
BY PORJIATION DENSITY OF SDA 



Percentage of SDAs 
Population Density of SDA (thousands per rguare 



Contractual Agreement 


< 1 


1 - 2.9 


3 - 4.9 


5 - 6.9 


7 or more 


Ttotal 


Financial 


55 


48 


63 


75 


75 


59 


Nonfinancial 


3 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Both 


39 


48 


31 


25 


20 


36 


None 


2 


2 


6 


0 


4 


3 


Base for percentages 


260 


130 


51 


32 


113 


586 



Oii square = 33.10 (significant at the .uoi level) 



Administrators ' Percept! ons 

In addition to estimates of expenditures and enrollments, the 
SDA administrators were asked their overall perception "of the 
nature of the relationship between the SDA and public 
voc It ional/ technical programs" since JTPA's implementation. Their 
responses were recorded and then classified into the categories 
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shown in table 2.5. Almost all the administrators responded to 
this question, and 71 percent described the relationship as good 
or better; only 9 percent described it as fair, poor, bad, or 
nonexistent. 

TABLE 2 , 5 

ADMINISTRATORS' DESCRIPTION OF NATURE OF RELATIONSHIP 
OF SDA WITH PUBLIC VOCATIONAL/TECHNICAL 
PROGRAMS SINCE JTPA IMPLEMENTATION 



Nature of Relationship 


Percent of SDAs 


Excellent, very good 


27 


Good 


44 


OK, satisfactory, fair to good 


17 


Fair 


5 


Poor, bad, nonexistent 


4 


Improved 


3 


No comment 


1 


Base for percentages 


590 



Appendix tables A-10 and A-11 provide cross-tabulations of 
the nature of the relationships SDAs have with vocational educa- 
tion by population density and percent of families below the 
poverty level. Neither of these analyses confirmed the impres- 
sions formed durinj site visits that relationships appeared to be 
better in less populated SDAs and those with larger poverty 
populations. 

As a follow-up to the question on the overall nature of the 
relationship with vocational education, the SDA administrators 
were asked if there was a history of cooperation and working 
together in their areas. Because of the follow-up nature of this 
question, most administrators (61 percent) did not respond to this 
question. Of those that did respond, almost three-fourths (73 
percent) reported that the history was good. 

The administrators were asked if relationships in their SDAs 
were changing, and if they wanted to wor^' more closely with voca- 
'^.ional education agencies. Forty-one pej-cent reported no change, 
but one out of every five who gave this answer added that the SDA 
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had_always worked clojely with vocational education. An addi- 
^u^l'^L'*'* Pfrc?"t said that they did want to vork more closely or 
that the relationship was improving. AlmoFc all the reir.aininq 
answers endorsed working more closely but added qualifications 
such as the need for vocational educatio-. to improve its 
performance. 

Influences on Coordination 

The administrators were asked several que.s-tions about factor^ 
v-hat might influence the level of coordination acnieved in th^^r 
SDAs. The first question was opan-ended and asked -i.-sponde-.ts to 
cite -'the major factors that have worked to produce or ••li'.der 
effective coordination between the SDA and the vocatiorr-^l eauca- - 
tion system". Positive factors were mentioned more i-han -^.ri-~^ 
frequently as negative factors. Almost thr-ae-fcur-^^- - ^ ^o^oon■l-^ 
of the adr.inistrators cited a positive factor ro«,pared^to cne- 
third (34 percent) who cited a negative factor. Table 2.6 summa- 
rizes the main factors mentionec. 

Most of the categories in the table are selt -explanato^-y, but 
It should be noted that characteristics of schools were cited as 
both positive and negative factors. The answers c.assJfied as 

TABLE 2.6 

ADMINISTRATORS' ASSESSMENTS OF i^AJOR FACTORS 
INFLUENCING COORDINATION Bi^TWEtN SDA AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Factors 



Percen-L of SDA 



Positive 

History/climate in SDA 
Good communications 
Characteristics o^ schools 
PIC involvement 
Characteristics of SDA 
Other 

Negative 

Perforir.ance-based contracts 
Charact'^ristics of schools 
Vocational education not interested 
State imposed restrictions 
Vocational education not placement 

oriented 
Turf concerns 

Vocational education too expensive 
Other 



Base fcr percentages 



30 
16 
12 
7 
7 
1 



6 
6 
5 
4 
4 

3 
2 

4 



590 
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positive included comments that vocational education meets our 
(SDA's) needs, the schools are flexible, and they want JTPA money. 
Negative characteristics included outdated programs and equipment 
and inconvenient hours. 

The most positive single factors mentioned by the administra- 
tors wexe shared goals/mutual need in the SDA (12 percent) and a 
history of good relationships (10 percent) . Both of these com- 
ments were included in the "history/climate" category. Education 
members on the PIC was cited by 6 percent of the administrators 
^.n6, included in the "PIC involvement" category. 

Legislated Provisions to Encourage Coordination 

In addition to the open-ended question on influences, the 
Ad^^inistrators were asked about several specific provisions in the 
Perkins and JTPA legislation designed to encourage coordination. 
The strongest of these is the 8 percent setaside of JTPA title IIA 
fundF (section 12 3) intended to be used under cooperative agree- 
ment with education and training institutions. Table 2.7 reports 
the major ways SDAs are involved in the administration of the 8 
percent funds. In the SDAs that receive and administer an 8 
percent allocation, 84 percent do co under cooperative 
agreements. 

The ways that states choose to administer the 8 percent funds 
have been examined in other studies that were discussed in the 
first annual report of the National Center (Lewis, Ferguson, and 
Card 1987) That report concluded that the net result of the 8 
percent has jjeen positive. It has caused the two systems to 
develop cooperative agreements and has funded many innovative 
efforts. 

The Perkins legislation contains several provisions to en- 
courage joint planning and coordination between programs assisted 
by Perkins and JTPA. Those directed to the local level include 
making avai-Lable to each PIC within a state a listing of all 
vocational programs assisted by Perkins [section 111 (c)], coter- 
minous planning periods [section 113 (a)], and the requirement 
that local applications for Perkins funds describe coordination 
Wxth programs conducted under JTPA [section 15 (a) (b) ] . The SDA 
administrators responded to questions about each of these provi- 
sionr, a*id about the presence of vocational education representa- 
t-.ves on PICs. Their answers are summarized in table 2.8. 

A slim majority of the administrators reported they conducted 
joint plannina that led to improved coordination. About the same 
percentage said that their SDAs had been provided with a list of 
programs assisted by the Perkins Act and that the lists had been 
useful. The primary usage was for referral of clients to programs 
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TABLE 2.7 



SDA INVOLVEMENT WITH ADMINISTRATION OF 
SECTION 12 3, 8 PERCENT FUNDS 



Type of Involvement 


Percent of SDA 


oDA i-cceives allocation, deciaes 
on programs 


33 


SDA does not receive allocation, PIC 
reviews applications in SDA 


29 


SDA not involved, all 8 percent handled by 
state agency 


14 


SDA receives funds for special projects 
under 8 percent 


a 


Other arrangements 


14 


No answer, not sure 


2 



and for informational and funding purposes. Both of these uses 
were cited by about one- fourth of the administrators. Use of the 
lists to avoid duplication of programs was mentioned by only 4 
percent. 



Many administrators were unsure about the review of applica- 
tions from local educational agencies for vocational education 
funds. Less than one-half gave an unqualified yes to the ques- 
tion. Over one-fourth seid they did not review the applications 
because their SDAs never received them. Many of those who quali- 
fied their negative answer said the local applications were sent 
to the SDA for informational purposes only. 

PIC membership is clearly a major contact point between 
vocational education and JTPA. Virtually all (92 percent) admin- 
istrators reported that they have a representative from a voca- 
tional institution on their PIC and in most cases (82 percent) 
this representative is a vocational educator. Those who represent 
vocational institutions but are not vocational educators are 
usually presidents of community colleges or superintendents of 
schools. Nine out of ten (89 percent) of the administrators felt 
that the presence rf these education representatives has fostered 
greater coordination. 
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TABLE 2.8 



IMPLEMENTATION OF LEGISLATED PROVISIONS TO 
ENCOURAGE JOINT PLANNING AND COORDINATION 



Provision 


PPTCPnt r\f *^nAc; 


^Vi/i iV>4. U ^ IKJ^llK" X CI 1 11 1 X 1 1^ 




Yes, yielded improved coordination 


53 


Yes, no improvement 


7 




7 


liV^' J^Xll^ k^XClllllXl 1 w 


^ / 




D 






Perkins Act 




Yps commpnt on how u^pd 




Yes, list not very useful 


11 


Yes, no comment on use 


6 


No 


15 


Not sure, don't know 


5 


Other 


5 


PIC reviews applications from local 




education agencies 




Yes 


42 


Yes, qualified 


7 




13 


No, qualified 


22 


Never receive application 


14 


Not sure, don't know 


2 


PIC has representative from vocational 


92 


institutions 




PIC has vocational educator 


82 


Base for percentages 


590 



From the local perspective, the provisions in the Perkins Act 
that require state-level coordination have not affected the local 
1 ''el. Three-fourths (75 percent) of the SDA administrators said 
tnat the Perkins legislation has had minimal or no impact on local 
JTPA dDcisionmaking, On the positive side, however, virtually the 
same proportion (74 percent) of administrators said they were not 
aware of any federal or state law, regulations, or policies that 
impede efforts to coordinate with vocational education. The 
impediments that were reported mainly involved state imposed 
requirements (7 percent), bureaucratic delays, red tape (5 per- 
cent) , and insufficient mandate for coordination or conflicting 
requirements in Perkins (5 percent) • 



Sjqqest ions for Improvprnpnt 



Finally, the administrators were asked to suggest the maior 
things the vocational education community could do to foster 
collaboration. Their answers were grouped into the categories 
presented in table 2.9. 



TABLE 2.9 

MAJOR SUGGESTIONS TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION COMMUNITY 
TO FOSTER COLLABORATION PROVIDED BY SDA ADMINISTRATORS 



Suggestions 


Percent of SDAs 


Increase communication, joint planning 


21 


Improve quality, responsiveness of training 
programs 


17 


Broaden concept/definition of role 


:2 


Change policies 


11 


Recruit/refer to JTPA 


3 


Joint funding, support services 


3 


Things are fine, no problems 


29 


Base for percentages 


590 



NOTE: Total is less than 100 because not all administrators 
provided suggestions. 

Perhaps che most surprising result in table 2.9 is that over 
one-fourth of the administrators had no suggestions because they 
were satisfied with conditions in their SDAs. Comments such as 
the following were included in this category: 

Locd 1 ly- - very gooa; not much more tkey can do 
Fine as is. 

Probably nothing more they can do. they have been very 
helpful so far . 

Nothing, as they ire extremely responsive to us 

The most frequent individual suggestions for improving col- 
laboration, each coming from 7 percent of the administrators, were 
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to keep the SDA informed and to conduct more joint planning. 
Other suggestions in this category were for vocational educators 
to become more informed about JTPA, to hold more joint meetings, 
and to place PIC meiabers on vocational education advisory 
committees . 

Several of the suggestions concerned the type and quality of 
training provided by vocational education. Increased responsive- 
ness to employers and the needs of the labor market were frequent- 
ly mentioned in recommendations such as these: 

Vocat ional education needs to strengthen ties with the 
employer community. 

Continue to establish and gear programs toward the needs 
of the labor market. 

Be more willing to update and change curricula to meet 
current labor market needs. 

They ne^d to be more sensitive and responsive to demand 
occupat ions so they are offering training in areas that 
really need it. For example, we don't need many more 
nurses aides right now. 

Other recommendations were for a greater emphasis on placement and 
more open-entry/open-exist and short-term training programs. 

The suggestions grouped under the "broaden concept" and 
"change policies" categories are the most difficult to implement 
because they address basic structural differences between the two 
systems. They recommend that vocational education be more flexi- 
ble and responsive to tho needti of JTPA, that it seirve those 
outside the normal school population, and that it coordinate 
better within itself, especially high schools with community 
colleges. One SDA administrator commenced: "There really is no 
voc ed community — there are so many definitions and players, 
'.ncluding a large private provider population." Another said: 
"Community colleges and voc ed need to coordinate. They are under 
different systems in [state name deleted] and that creates prob- 
lems." Calls for more coordination among state agencies and a 
willingness to accept performance-based contracts were also in- 
cluded in these categories. 

The many suggestions for improvement should not overshadow 
the overall positive findings in this chapter: over 97 percent of 
SDAs have entered into some type of collaborative effort with 
public vocational institutions; at least half of all title IIA 
clients in classroom training in program year 1985 received their 
training from public vocational institutions; about 9 out of 10 
SDA administrators described their relationships with vocational- 
technical education as satisfactory or better, and almost all PICs 
have representatives of vocational education institutions as 
members. The information in this chapter indicates that from the 
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JTPA perspective, coordination with vocational education is work- 

ina well in innCll- CjnAci. THo nOVt /-Ha^^-t-rtv v^'w-^r•r^n■»"'-' . J- J 

of representatives of postsecondary institutions. 
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CHAPTER 3 



POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS AND JTPA 



Most public posts icondary institutions, particularly commu- 
nity colleges and technical institutes, have as a basic goal thp 
teaching of skills needed in the lacor force, since these are 
alt,o the skills needed by most JTPA clients, postsecondary insl i- 
tutions would appear to be well positioned to serve these clients. 
In the service delivery areas (SDAs) that were visited for the 
first of these annual reports, postsecondary institutions wera 
more actively involved with JTPA than were secondary vocational 
schools. In one state, in fact, community colleges were the grant 
recipients and administrative entities for half ot the SDAs in the 
state. This is the highest degree of involvement possible, but it 
IS not characteristic of very many postsecondary institutions. 

To determine the extent to which postsecondary institutions 
provide services for JTPA clients, a survey was conducted of a 
nationally representative sample of these institutions. Ap was 
stated in chapter 1, this survey was conducted in cooperation with 
a major study of postsecondary occupational education being 
undertaken at the National Center. The procedures that were 
followed were presented in chapter 1. A total of 509 usable 
questionnaires were returned from institutions in 387 SDAs. The 
information from these questionnaires forms the basis for this 
chapter, which addresses the following two basic questions: 

o What are the characteristics of postsecondary institutions 
that are involved with JTPA, and how do they differ from 
those that are not involved? 

o What kinds of services are provided under JTPA? 

In addition to information relevant to these questions, the 
chapter presents the perceptions of postsecondary officials cn 
those factors that encourage or discourage their institutions from 
working with JTPA. Suggestions from these officials to foster 
more coordination are also discussed. 



Institutions involved in JTPA 

To compare the differences between postsecondary institutions 
that are involved with JTPA and those that are not involved, the 
509 questionnaires were divided into two groups on the basis of 
their responses to questions on JTPA related activities. institu- 
tions that received funds under JTPA and provided training to JTPA 
clients during the past program and academic year were defined as 
JTPA service providers; those that did not were defined as non- 
providers. These classifications yielded 347 (68 percent) insti- 
tutions that were JTPA service providers and 162 (32 percent) 
institutions that were nonproviders . T.ie characteristics of these 
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two groups of institutions are compared in this section of the 
chapter. 



Area Served 

The postsecondary respondents were asked about the type of 
area in which thair institutions were located. JTPA service pro- 
viders appear to be a little more likely to be in rural areas, but 
the difference is not statistically significant. These responses 
are summarized in table 3.1. The respondents were also asked to 
estimate the approximate population in the areas served by their 
institutions. As would be expected from their responses on their 
locations, 20 percent of the nonproviders were in areas with 
populations of 500,000 or more compared to 14 percent of the 
providers. 

TABLE 3.1 

TYPES OF AREAS IN WHICH 
INSTITUTIONS ARE LOCATED 



Chi square 



Percent of Institutions 



Type of Area 


Seirvice 
Providers 


Non- 
Providers 


Rural area 


50 




41 


Suburban area 


29 




29 


Urban area 


21 




30 


Base for percentages 


344 


1 121 



2.48 (not significant) 



Additional questions were asked to dcterniine racial and 
economic characteristics of the populations served. The 
responses, both for JTPA seirvice providers and nonproviders, show 
relatively low percentages of minorities in the populations 
served. As summarized in table 3.2, there appear to be fewer 
economically disadvantaged persons in the areas served by the 
nonproviders, but this difference also is not significant. 



TABLE 3.2 



PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION SERVED 
THAT IS ECONOMICALLY DISADVANT\GED 





Percent 


of Institutions 


Percentage Economically 
Disadvantaged 


Service 
Providers 


Non- 
Providers 


Greater than 5C 


13 






9 


40-49 


5 




3 


30-39 


10 




7 


20-29 


18 




13 


10-19 


24 




17 


Less than 10 


30 




51 


Base for percentages 


347 


162 


Chi square 


9.20 (not significant) 



Enrollment 

After questions on the structure of the population served, 
the respondents were asked the size of their institutions' enroll- 
ments of full-time and part-cime students by program type for 
1985-86. The answers, which are summarized in table 3.3, show 
that service providers have larger enrol Imerts in occupational 
programs, both full-time and part-time. Enrollment patterns in 
transfer or general programs are similar for providers and 
nonproviders . 

Questions on student characteristics were also asked. Both 
JTPA service providers and nonprovi.ders have equal proportions of 
males and females as students. Minorities represent less than 10 
percent of enrollments for both providers and nonproviders. 

The respondents were also asked the percentage of special 
needs students enrolled in the programs offered. The questions on 
fairaxy income, handicapped, and single parents indicate that JTPA 
service providers enroll a larger percentage of special needs 
students than do nonproviders. Only in the case of limited 
English-proficiency (LFP) were enrollments similar. The detailed 
responses are summarized in table 3.4. 



TASLr. 3.3 

SIZE OF THE ENROLLMENT OF FULL-TIME AND PART-TIMx. 
STUDENTS BY PkOGRAI-I TYPE FOP. iPG^- 986 





Percent of Institutions 




Occupational 


Programs 




Transfer or General Programs 




Full-time 


Part-time 


Full-time 


Part-time 




berv ice 
Provider 


Non- 
Provider 


o erv ice 
Provider 


Provider 


O civ 

Provider 


Non- 
Provider 


o tzX V X v^c 

Provider 


i on 
Provider 




11 


8 


18 


9 


9 


12 


15 


12 


900-1 QQQ 


17 


7 


18 


6 


11 


10 


11 


8 


0 700-89: 


9 


4 


5 


0 


4 


2 


4 


2 


500-699 


8 


4 


8 


4 


8 


5 


3 


2 


300-499 


18 


4 


7 


5 


8 


5 


r 


4 


100-299 


17 


9 


13 


7 


9 


11 


9 


S 


less than 100 


20 


64 


31 


69 


51 


55 


53 


64 


Base for percentages 


347 


162 


347 


162 


347 


162 


347 


162 


Chi square 


52.25** 


31. 19** 


2.30 


2 . 88 



** statistically significant at the .01 level* 

'I 
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TABIZ 3.4 

SPECIAL NEEDS SlUDENTS AS PERCENTfiGE OF TOTAL ENRDLLMENT 



Percent of Institutions 





Disadvantaged 














Peroentage 
of SDecial 
Needs 
Students 


Family incone 
below $10,000 


Family inocroe 
between $14,999 
and $10,000 


handicapped 


Limited 

English- 

Pruficiency 


Single 
Psirent 


Service 
Provider 


Non- 
Provider 


Service 
Ptxfvider 


Non- 
Provider 


Service 
Prcvider 


Non- 
Provider 


Service 
Provider 


Non- 
Provider 


Service 
Provide 


Non- 
Provider 


60 or greater 


6 


2 


2 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


50-59 


3 


0 


3 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


40-49 


6 


3 


4 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


4 


2 


30-39 


7 


2 


8 


2 


0 


0 


1 


0 


5 


0 


20-29 


9 


4 


13 


4 


1 


0 


2 


I 


11 


2 


10-19 


22 


10 


23 


20 


10 


2 


5 


4 


18 


10 


9 or less 


47 


79 


47 


72 


88 


97 


90 


92 


60 


86 


Base fc^ percentages 


347 


162 


347 


162 


347 


162 


347 


162 


347 


162 


Chi square 


21.83** 

1 


20. 8C** 


5.66* 


.24 


19.38** 



* significant at .05 level 
** Significant at .01 level 



Funding 

The total institutional budget of nonproviders was higher 
than the budget of providers. The means were $13,032,942 for 
nonproviders and $11,071,734 for providers. These funds also tend 
to come from different sources. As shown in table 3.5, more of 
the funding of JTPA service providers comes from state and commu- 
nity/county sources, while the funding of nonservice providers 
comes more froi^i tuition and other private sources. Specific 
questions were asked on the amount of money the institution would 
receive under the Perkins Act and JTPA during the 1986-87 school 
year. The results are sunonarized in table 3.6. A majority of 
both the JTPA service providers and nonproviders received !nore 
than $100,000 for the 1986-87 school year from the Perkins Act. 
Obviously, since JTPA funding was one of the criteria used to 
classify the returned questionnaires, the nonproviders did not 
receive any funds under JTPA. 

In summary, t'le institutions that received funds from JTPA or 
that enrolled JTPA participants tended to be more heavily funded 
from public sources and to have somewhat lower total budgets and 
enrollments. As would be expected, however, the enrollments of 
the service providers in occupational programs are higher than the 
nonproviders as are their percentages of economically disadvan- 
taged, handicapped, and single parent students. 



Services under JTPA 

The services that postsecondary institutions provide to JTPA 
participants cover the whole range of activities authorizad by the 
law. As shown in taole 3.7, a few institutions act as grant 
recipients and administrative entities for their SDAs. A few more 
carry out activities that arc usually thought of as typical func- 
tions of employment and training programs, such as certifying 
eligibility for services, running job clubs, and writing on-the- 
job training contracts with ^^^nployers. 

Job training services are the ones usually associated with 
postsecondarv institutions, and a majority of the institutions in 
the study provided these services. A little over half of the 
institutions enrolled JTPA participants in regularly scheduled 
classes. One-third of the institutions conducted classes under 
subcontracts that were limited to JTPA participants • Over half 
(60 percent) of the institutions that conducted such classes did 
so under performance-based contracts. (The occupational skills 
taught in these classes are reported in table 3.8.). Less than 
half of the institutions also enrolled participants in basic or 
remedial education classes or General Equivalency Diploma (GED) 
programs • 

The numbers served in these three types of classes ranged 
widely. Most institutions served less than 100 JTPA clients in 
their regular and basic or GED classes during the 1985-86 academic 
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TABLE 3.5 



PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL BUDGET BY SOURCE OF FUNDS 



Percent of Institutions 



Percentage of 
Total Budget 


Community 
/County 


State 


Federal 


Tuitian 


1 

Private Dona- 
tion/Gifts 


Other 


iype 
I 


iype 
II 


iype 
I 


iype 
II 


iype 
I 


iype 
II 


iype 
I 


iype 
II 


iype 
I 


iype 
II 


iype 
I 


iype 
II 


60 or greater 


2 


2 


43 


27 


0 


1 


3 


13 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50-59 


4 


1 


14 


5 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


2 


40-49 


& 


1 


13 


3 


1 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


30-39 


9 


2 


11 


6 




0 


13 


10 


0 


2 


1 


3 


20^29 


10 


6 


6 


3 


4 


4 


18 


14 


1 


4 


3 


6 


10-19 


15 


4 


3 


1 


16 


4 


27 


12 


1 


6 


7 


8 


9 or less 


52 


84 


10 


55 


78 


91 


36 


45 


98 


88 


89 


80 


Base for percentages 


347 


16k 


347 


162 


347 


162 


347 


1^;2 


347 


162 


347 


162 


Chi square 


23. 10** 


48.79** 


13.96** 


17.31** 


4 .13* 




70 



NOTE: Type I = JTPA service providers; Type II 
* Significant at .05 level 
Significant at .01 level 



= nonproviders 



TABLE 3.6 

FUNDING RECEIVED UNDER PERKINS ACT AND JTPA 



Percent of Institutions 





Perkins Act 


JTPA 


Funding 


Service 


Non- 


Service 


Non- 




Providers 


Providers 


Providers 


Providers 


$ 100,000 or greater 


62 


69 


43 


0 


70,000-99,999 


12 


0 


11 


0 


40,000-69,999 


13 


12 


16 


0 


10,000-39,999 


11 


16 


23 


0 


9,999 or less 


3 


2 


8 


0 


Base for percent?ges 


266 


42 


265 





TABLE 3.7 

SERVICES PROVIDED UNDER JTPA BY 
POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 





Percent of 


Services 


Institutions 


Training provided 




Enrollment in regular classes on individual 


56 


referral basis 




Classes conducted for JTPA clients only 


33 


Basic/remedial education; GED classes 


40 


Other services 




Facilities and/or instructors for classes not 


64 


conducted by institution itself 




Intake, assessment, counseling, referral 


33 


Job development 


31 


Support services 


26 


Eligibility cert"! f ication 


13 


On-the-job trainina contracts 


11 


Youth competency p^^ograms 


10 


Job clubs 


9 


Acts as administrative entity for SDA 


7 


Base for percentages 


509 



NOTE: Total exceeds 100 percent bacavse many institutions provide 
more than one service. 



TABLE 3.8 



OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS TAUGHT IN PROGRAMS 
CONDUCTED ONLY FOR JTPA CLIENTS 



Occupational Area 




Percent of 
Programs 


Office, business, computer 




40 


Mechanical, technical, trade 




26 


Health 




10 


Job seeking skills 




5 


Consumer/personal service 




4 


Transportation 




3 


Child care/food production/clothing 




3 


Marketing and distribution 




2 


Others 




8 


Base for percentages 


339 



NOTE: Percentages are based on total number of programs offered, 
not percentage of institutions offering these programs. 



year, but a few institutions served several hundred. As v/ould be 
expected, the numbers in classes conducted under JTPA contracts 
and limited to JTPA clients were considerably larger. The distri- 
bution of enrollments for the three types of classes is shown in 
table 3.9. 

The most frequent service to JTPA is to provide facilities or 
instructors for classes that the institutions do not conduct 
themselves. Almost two-thirds of the institutions (64 percent) 
reported that they provide this service. Even among those that 
reported they received no funds from JTPA and enrolled no partici- 
pants, almost two-thirds (60 percent) said they provided 
facilities or instructors. When these institutions are added to 
those that provided direct services, 87 percent of the institu- 
tions in the study had some type of relationship with JTPA. 

Over half of the institutions that provide no direct Geivices 
under JTPA (54 percent) were formally represented on PICs compared 



TABLE 3.9 



ENROLLMENT OF JTPA CLIENTS IN THREE TYPES 
OF CLASSES DURING 1985-86 ACADEMIC YEAR 



Enrollment 


Percentage of Institutions 
Conducting These Classes 


Regular 
classes 


JTPA 
only 


Basic, 
GED 


9 


or 


less 


10 


1 


15 


10 


to 


49 


37 


16 


44 


50 


to 


99 


26 


10 


23 


100 


to 


199 


18 


21 


11 


200 


to 


299 


4 


16 


4 


300 


to 


499 


4 


13 


2 


500 


to 


699 


3 


12 


1 


700 


or 


more 


1 


10 




Base for percentages 


286 


173 


204 




Mean 


86.30 


283.24 


61.48 




Standard deviation 


113.20 


257. 04 


78.89 




Range 


1 to 947 


6 to 920 


2 to 610 



to two-thirds (65 percent) of the institutions that received JTPA 
funding or enrolled JTPA clients. T a overall figure for the 
study was 61 percent of postsecondary institutions formally 
represented on PICs. 

A type of linkage encouraged by the Perkins Act (seccion 115) 
is the opportunity for JTPA administrati^'e entities to review 
applications from postsecondary institu .ons and other recipients 
eligible for funds provided under the act. Half (49 percent) of 
the institutions responding to this question reported that their 
applications were reviewed. This was one of the questions asked 
only of the supplemental sample. 
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Influences on C oordination 



From the perspective of post secondary institutions, what are 
the obstacles to providing services under JTPA and what are the 
factors that encourage them to do so? This section summarizes the 
answers received to those questions and the suggestions from 
postsecondary respondents on how JTPA could foster more 
collaboration. 



Obstacles 

The respondents in the study were asked to indicate whether 
the six potential obstacles listed in table 3.10 hinder their 
institutions from providing services to a maj->r degree, a minor 
degree, or not at all. The answers from these respondents were 
divided into those from institutions that provided S3rvices under 
JTPA and those that did not. 

TABLE 3.10 

OBSTACLES HINDERING POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
FROM PROVIDING SERVICES UNDER JTPA 





Percent of Institutions 


Obstacles 


Service 
Provider 


r 

Non- 
Provider 




Major 


Minor 


Major 


Minor 


Uncertainty, delays in contracting 
process 


24 


3f 


23 


28 


Restrictions on eligibility, services 


25 


32 


20 


32 


Amount of documentation, paperwork 
required 


25 


32 


27 


29 


Policies, politics of PIC 


25 


27 


28 


27 


Performance-based contracts 


21 


26 


13 


31 


Lack of knowledge of Act and regulations 


5 


19 


7 


15 


Base for percentages 


347 


347 


162 


162 
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The patterns of responses from the two groups were almost 
identical. About half of each group cired uncerrainries and 
delays in contracting, r<»strictions on eligibility and services, 
amount of documentation, and policies and politics of PICs as 
obstacles. Slightly fewer felt performance-based contracts were 
obstacles, and about one-fourth cited lack of knowledge of the act 
and its regulations. Ther^ is no apparent explanation why two 
groups of institutions so different in their experiences with JTPA 
should be so similar in their perceptions of obstacles encountered 
with the act. 

Encouraging Factors 

The opposite of an obstacle, of course, is a factor thar en- 
courages institutions to provide services under JTPA. In the same 
way that respondents were asked to evaluate potential obstacles, 
respondents in the supplemental sample were asked to rate factors 
that might encourage their institutions to provide services under 
JTPA. There were too few respondents in the supplemental sample 
to divide their answers into those from institutions that do and 
do not provide services. 

As shown in table 3.11, the most influential factor, rated as 
a major or minor factor by almost three-fourths (73 percent) of 
the respondents, was the agreement between the mission of the 
institutions and the purposes of JTPA. Postsecondary institutions 
that provide occupational education take very seriously their 
responsibility for service to the communities that support them. 
This commitment was reflected in the percentage that cited their 
mission as a major influencing factor. 

The other factors rated as major or minor by over half of the 
respondents were personal relationships among staff of the insti- 
tutions and the JTPA agencies, and scarcity of resources. Pres- 
sure from state agencies was rated a major factor by only 11 
percent of the institutions. 

FoiT another measure of influences on coordination, the 
postsecondary respondents were asked to rank the priority that 
their institutions place on establishing linkage with the nine 
types of organizations shown in table 3.12. The respondents 
assigned e rank of one to the type of organization that was 
highest priority to the institution, two to the second highest, 
and so on. The means of these rankings are reported in the table. 
Generally, the means reflect the same priorities for 'nsritutions 
that provide services for JTPA and those that do not. JTPA's mean 
rank places it sixth in priority for both groups. Linkage with 
JTPA is clearly a higher priority than linkage with organized 
labor, the military, and proprietary schools, but it is just as 
clearly a lower priority than close ties with business and 
industry and secondary schools. 
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TABLE 3.11 



FACTORS ENCOURAGING POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 
TO PROVIDE SERVICES UNDER JTPA 



(Sup'^i.einental Sample On''v) 





Percent of 




Institutions 


Encouraging Factors 






Major 


Minor 


Mission of institution consistent with 


51 


22 


purposes of JTPA 




Personal relationships among staff of 


36 


26 


institution and JTPA 






Scarcity of resource^ 


32 


27 


Priority given to public institutions by 


22 


20 


PIC 




Declining enrollments 


21 


22 


Push from state agencies 


11 


29 


Base for percentages 


132 


132 



Suqcfestions to Foster Cooperation 

The final question asked of the supplemental sample of post- 
secondary institutions concerned sug-^estions for "things JTPA 
could do to foster more collaboration." The responses were 
categorized as shown in table 3.13. An attempt was made to divide 
these responses into two groups according to whether or not the 
institutions provided services to JTPA, but only five suggestions 
were received from nonproviders. 
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TABLE 3.12 



PRIORITY RANKING OF LINKAGE 
WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 





Mean Ranking 


Organizations 


Service 
Providers 


Non- 
Providers 


Business and industry (other than for 
customized .ining) 


1.98 


2 . 02 


Secondary schools 


3 .17 


2. e7 


Customized training for busine^^s and 
industry 


3.98 


4. 07 


cominunxuy jjasea organizauio is 


4.11 


4.23 


Other postscicondary institutions 
(public or private nonprofit) 


4.21 


3.84 


JTPA 


4.60 


4.89 


Organized labor organizations 


6.41 


6.21 


Military 


6.53 


6.71 


Proprietary schools (for profit) 


7.44 


6.91 


Base numbers for means 


286-318 


119-139 



NOTE: 1 = highest priority; 9 = lowest priority. The base num- 
bers for the various organizations vary because not all 
respondents ranked all nine organizations. There were many 
more missing responses for proprietary schools. Those 
means were calculated on a base of 188 for service provid- 
ers and 7^ for nonproviders . 
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TABLE 3.13 



MAJOR SUGGESTIONS TO JTPA TO FOSTER COLLABORATION 
PROVIDED BY POSTSECONDARY RESPONDENTS 

(Supplemental Sample only) 



Sugg^^stions 


j Percent of 
Institutions 


Broaden concept/definition of training 


26 




Reduce/S7nplify documentation, loosen 
r<?strictions 


21 




Increese comiriunication joint pi ^ning 


12 




Reduce polli:ical inf]ufcr»:!e 


8 




Other 






Things are fine, no r>robieins 


10 




Base for percentages 


132 





NOTE: Total is less than 100 percent because not all institutions 
provided suggestions. 

The most frequent suggestions for fostering collaboration 
CO icerned the nature of training offered by JTPA. As was noted in 
chapter 1, vocational educators tend to be skeptical of the alue 
of much of the trainirq JTPA recipients receive. Their sugges- 
tions for improving elaboration, therefore, often involvp im- 
proving the quality of this training. Some of the detailed sug- 
gestions inclu.^j the following: 

Sponsor clients in established , proven traini..g programs; 
stop trying to solve hard- core , long-term problems with 
quick' f ix , s L r t ^ t e rm nonso lut ions such as OjT [on- - 
training] which has no substance. 

Refine OJT progr ams - - develop and implement quality standards 
for OJT similar to standards for ii. 3 1 1 1 a t i ona 1 training 
programs , 

Our Pit distributes most of its funds to business and 
industry which provide low-paying OJT ' s . Educating people to 
acquire a new ^kill, or to receive remedial education before 
they can be accepted in' ) a training piogram, is very low on 
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the FlC's list of priorities. Somehow our PIC must ue 
convinced tiat educ-^ting people for r^v careers is a much 
better investment than providing them with minimum wage Jobs 
with high turno\er on factory assembly lines 

There were many other recommendations along tbr< same lines call- 
ing foi increased use of existing prograius and facilicies and for 
longer-term training. 

The second most frequent category of suggestions called for 
reducing the doom entat ion, paperwork, and restrictions ac-.ompa- 
nying JTPA. This category included suggestions regarding 
performance-ba^ed contracting such as the following: 

When workj-iig with po s ts econdary institutions, JTPA should 
make excei^^ions to p erf ormanc e - bas ed contracts. 

We must treat all students equally and caiinct pro ide 
preferential placemen'^ assistanct: to students ^ho are 
funded by JTPA. P e r f ormanc e - b as ed contracts severely 
limi possible collaboration between our institution and 
J'^PA . 

The typical suggestions in this category were more terse such as, 
"Reduce the red tape and paperwork," or "Streamline paperw )rk 
^rocess; establish consistent guidelines; maln^^ain consistency in 
personnel administering programs." 

The other suggestions summarized in table 3.13 primarily in- 
volve steps to increase cooperation in planning and to reduce the 
amount of political influence on JTPA program decisions. As 
indicated in the tablo, P percent of the postsecondary respondents 
perceived their PICs to be controlled by local elected officials 
or representatives of community-based organizations. Such 
control; they feel, has caused their institutions to be v eluded 
from providing training to JTPA participants. 

The final category in tabl'^ 3.13 reports the number of post- 
secondary respondents who had no suggestion to improve collabora-* 
tion, but did comment about the high level of cooperation in their 
SDA. Some examples follow: 

"Our relationship with JTPA is excellent because our PIC 
values t r a in Lng and b sic education as well as job 
placement " 

"This lust^Ltution has an ideal relationship with the PIC 
staff . 

"Collaboration this SDA is more than satisfactnt 

" Nothirig at prrsent-very p leas ea with co operation and 
col ^ abo ra t ion ! " 
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"The working relat ionship with the three JTPA offices is good 

a.nd S ttl d P71 t <: ^ r f» h i cr c ^ r-^r ^ H f- h v rrh t- h ^ ^^II^K^^^*-: ^ -C 

both parti es , " 

Comments such as these, and similar ones from the JTPA respondents 
reported in chapter 2, demonstrate that while there are many basic 
differences between the vocational education system and the 
employment and training system, it is possible to do much more 
than just overcome the differences. It is possible to achieve 
relationships that both parties are proud of. 



CHAPTER 4 

THE STATE COUNCIL REPORTS ON COORDINATION 



To ensure maximum efficiency and effectiveness of programs 
assisted by ^he Perkins Act and JTPA, Conqress mandated specific 
means b^' which the systems should be linked together in coords 
nated efforts to fulfill the intent of the legislation. one of 
these mandates is contained in section 112(a) of the Perkins Act, 
vhereby, as a condition of participating in the vocational educa- 
tion programs authorized by the act, a state must establish "a 
State council, which shall be appointed by the Goverror . 
composed of 13 individuals, and shall be broadly representative of 
citizens and groups within the State having an interest in voca- 
tional education. " 

The act enumerates a variety of responsibilities for each 
state council, spelling out whom it should advise regarding state- 
wide plans and policies for strengthening vocational education, as 
well as providing analysis, consultation and recoiimendations »'to 
ensure and enhance the participation of the public in the provi- 
sion of vocational education at the local level . . . 

Section 1^2, (d)(9) of the act staten further that once in 
existence: 

Each State council shall ... (A) evaluate at least 
once every two years (i) the vocational education 
prograra delivery systems assisted under this Act, 
and under the Job Training Partnership Act, in terms 
of their adequacy and effectiveness in achieving the 
purposes of each of the two Acts and (ii) make 
recommendations to the State board on the adequacy 
and effectiveness of the coordination that takes 
place between vocational education and the Job 
Training Partnership Act and (B) advise • . . of 
these firdings and recommendations. 

The biennial reports from the state councils were to be 
transmitted to the recipients specified in the law on March 31, 
1987.^ In May, 1987, the National Center contacted all state 
councils and requested copies of their reports. 

The Perkins Act allows the state councils wide latitude in 
carrying out their responsib 1/cies. It does, however, place a 
constraint on the amount of funds available for such activities, 
stating in Section 112 (f) (1) (A) that "no State council shall 
be allotted less than $120,000 nor more than $225,000 for each 
fiscal year." in general, low population states receive the 
lesser amount, with the maximum go-.ng to states that are heavily 
populated. These amounts must cover all expenses of the councils, 
it is obvious that with this amount ot funding, larger-scale 
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studies requiring extensive data collection are not possible using 
only council funds. 

This chapter suminarizes the reports that have been received 
from the state v ^uncils regarding the results of their evaluations 
of vocational education-JTPA coordination. Although all 50 states 
were requested to participate in this study, 3 states had not 
completed their reports and therefore are not included in the 
findings and analysis. 

The r^^ports are reviewed first in total, noting the ariety 
of reporting procedures adopted by the states in terms of length, 
complexity and scope. This is followed by a comparison of the 
emp'^rica] data contained in the reports, showing the degree of 
thoroughness achieved by a number of the councils. Finally, there 
is a synthesis of the overall conclusions and recommendations, 
with suggestions for futur reports. 



Overview of the Reports 

All of the reporting states indicated an av/areness of the 
congressional mandate to evaluate, biennially, the adequacy and 
ef fe::tiveness of coordination within their jurisdictions. Approx- 
imately 45 percent, however, elected to submit statements that 
dealt in generalities or failed to provide quantitative measures 
of the status of this coordination. Of these, two chose to define 
and discuss coordination in terms of the JTPA section 123 8 
percent set-aside funding. Several others used their reports c.<> a 
vehicle to advance gubernatorial plans and policies. 

On the other hand, 26 states, or better than half, submitted 
relatively extensive analyses of coordinati*- n as they saw it or 
mea^^urec''- it, and two-tairds of those states adhered to the sp^^^'^ii- 
ic mandate to report at length on the status of coordination 
between JTPA ana vocational education. 

The length of the submitted rep-> • varied considerably, from 
2 that were only 7 pages in length, to a single report that ex- 
ceeded 2 00 pages. The average length of the 47 reports, however, 
was slightly over 38 pages. Of those that seriously addressed 
their mandate to evaluate coordination, 4 devoted their entire 
length to their survey findings, conclusions and recommendations, 
and another required some 80 pages to explore the matter fully 
with text and graphic displays. On the whole, the reports devoted 
a fall third of their pages to coordination (34 percent) with an 
average of 13 pages per report. 

Understandably, the states that did not conduct rurveys or 
otherwise report tangible evidence on the status of coordination 
(21 out of th^d 4'7) had little on which to base conclusions and 
recommendations for future actions. More than a third of these 
states (eight) offered no recommendations • For ail of the 
submitted reports, however, an average of 15 percent of each 
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report was allotted to discussion and analysis of joint planning 
and various remedial steps that could help eliminate barriers to 
iiuproved relationships and create more effective coordinate on ii. 
the future. 



Sources of Data 

The states used a variety of methods to obtain information 
regarding the status of coordination between vocational education 
and JTPA. When a special study was made in the form of a survey of 
a sample of involved individuals, almost all of the states con- 
ducting such studies had sufficient confidence in the results to 
consider only the data gained from them. In several instances, 
however, telephone interviews were used either to follow up on 
results that needed to be clarified or to obtain information from 
persons who had neglected to return their questionnaires by mail. 
As might be expected, surveys that used systematic methods pro- 
vided data that enabled the reporting states to be more specific 
in their conclusions and recommendations. The methods used by 
those councils that conducted special studies are described in ti 
following section. 



Special studies of Coordination 

Approximately half of the reporting states (26 out of 47) 
collected original data in order to report on the status of 
coordination, and to seek the opinions of local and regional 
adminis --ators regarding problem areas and suggested ways to 
generate higher levels of cooperation in the future. Table 4.1 
shows the frequency of the methods eniployed. 



TABLE 4.1 



DATA COLLECTION METHOD USED BY STATES THAT COLLECxx:D 
ORIGINAL DATA ON COORDINATION 



Method Used 



States Using Method 



Mail survey 

Existing state reports 
Hearings and/or 



16 
12 



site visits 
Telephone interviews 



12 

10 



NOTE: Total exceeds the number of states that conducte^^ 
special studies (26) , since some states used more 
than one method. 
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Of the 16 states that used a mail survey, the majority used a 
specially developed set of aestions that, generally, followed the 
style used by the National Center for the first annual report. 
These states also gave thought and attention to the compilation of 
their mailing lists, selecting agencies and individuals that would 
provide a fair sampling of opinion across the lines of JTPA and 
vocational education, as well as the views of representative 
people at regional and state levels. 

Not al^ of the state councils reported on the number of 
questionnaires mailed out in their re-^pective surveys. Of those 
that did, however, the largest survey involved over one thousand 
individuals, while the smallest number contacted was 89. Of the 
states that did report a response rate, the returns ranged from a 
low of 40 r>ercent to a high of 100 percent, with an average of 63 
percent. 

Two states coupled their mail surveys with a telephone 
follow-up to clarify resulc.s where n^^cessary or to gather inforina- 
tion from nonrespondents. Three of the states 'ised telephone 
interviews exclusively as a format by which a set of prepared 
questions was directed to a selected cross-section of individuals. 
Two used the opportunities provided by site visits to conduct 
telephone interviews, while four state councils used a combination 
of questionnaires, hearings, 'site visits and telephone 
interviews. 

One of the councils took advantage of a statewide workshop to 
distrioute a questionnaire v-.o those attending. Another Ftate 
developed and employed a somewhat different and complex method 
consisting of committees composed of a broad range of professional 
people and interested citizens. Each of these "self -study commit- 
tees" used special data collec^cicn booklets to compile and record 
in-depth information about administrative functions, educatio lal 
programs and services at their local center. The data were then 
reviewed by teams put together by the state Departitient of Educa- 
tion, verified through on-site visits, and ultimately placed into 
c written report. 

The most detailed analyses of coordination at local levels 
came from states whose methodology centered around questionnaires 
that were, vith one exception, mailed to balanced lists of 
agencies anc' individuals. The exception involved a state that 
distributed its questionnaire to one half of its survey samnle 
during a group interview, but mailed it to the remainder. 

For the most part, the questionnaires were created with the 
assistance of in-state agencies. They ranged in length from a 
2-question survey to 1 that asked a total of 31 questions, but the 
majority ran no longer than 2 pages and consisted, on average, of 
approximately 10 questions. Designed to be completed with 
relative ease and speed, the most often used question techniques 
were the multiple-choice variety, and rating scales that required 
the respondents to select from a range such as excellent to poor. 
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strongly agree strongly disagree, or most effective to 
ineffective. Each of the questionnaires did, how^^ver, contain 
several questions that asked the respondents to discuss at length 
their own views. Among these were questions that asked them to 
identify or cite examples of suuceosful coordination or planning 
efforts and then to elaborate upon thei-^ choices with reasons why 
those examples succeeded. 



Summary of Rep o rts 

Even when one or a combination of several information sources 
was used to gather data regarding the status of coordination, a 
lirge majority of the states contirued to rely heavily on the 
observations and opinions accumulated over a period of time by 
state council members and staff. These views were used essential- 
ly to supplement, or explain, certain findings from studies and 
other sources, although in a number of cases (15), they consti- 
tuted the entire basis of the reports. 

Withcput exception, the states introduced their discussions of 
coordination by citing the provisions set forth in the Perkins 
Act. Given the number of reports and the varying perceptio-.s of 
federally mandated .rograms that exist from region to region, it 
is to be expected that these discussions reflected a wide range of 
attitudes and reactions. Several were quite frank in ' aoir 
appraisals of the status of coordination within their 
jurisdictions, v;ith one reporting that "a long history of infight- 
ing" has resulted in a "disseirvice to the people who need work 
training" and concluding that "fundamental obstacles to coordina- 
tion still pervade local programming." 

However, 21 states (45 percent) m-'^de specific references to 
improved attitudes toward coordination at the local level. Table 
4 .2 summarizes the results from four state surveys that asked 
similar questions regarding local-level coordination. Each of 
these states surveyed vocational educators and JTPA administrators 
and in some cases personnel from related human service agencies. 
The resultt> reflect differences across the states, but also show a 
strong tenc?ency to describe coordination as satisfactory or 
better. 

The reports also demonstrated that adminiscrators and staff, 
within education agencies and public sector groups, recognize the 
importance of finding ways to improve coordination. They are 
conscious that through coordination their programs can reacn a 
broader segment of the total client population with far more 
effective results. Most also admit that regardless of the state 
of local-level coordination, there are significant opportunities 
still to be realized that can stimulate greater cooperation 
between vocational educati n and JTPA. 
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TABLE 4.2 



RATING OF COORDINATION AT THE LOCAL LEVEL 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND JTPA 
ADMINISTRATOR RESPONSES COMBINED 



Ratings 


Percentage of Respondents 


Stat 2 i 


State 2 


State 3 


State 4 


Excellent 


16 


26 


7 




Very good 


34 


40 


37 


ZA 


Satisfactory 


36 


26 


39 


a 


Less than satisfactory 


12 


6 


16 


19 


Non-existent 


3 


* 


2 


3 


Base for percentages 


96 


401 


224 


93 



* Less than one-half of one percent 
a Response option not provided 



Some Pertinent Conclusions 

A careful en lysis of all of tne submitted reports finds 
certain areas cited repeatedly as promising the means to increase 
coordination between local agencies and organizations • W'thout 
question, the most frequently mentioned is joint participation on 
advisory and planning boards and committees. All of the states 
have accepted the mandate in the Perkins Act to ensure that 
vocational education and PICs have joint representation on state 
councils and state-level advisory groups. While the same mandate 
naturally applies at regional and local levels, it has not been as 
effectively applied • Report after report, although admitting taat 
coordination is "generally satisfactory," suggests that there is, 
as one phrased it, "still a ways to go to bring it to the level of 
ef fectivfjnsss that can help both programs •" 

This apparent contradiction is explained the fact that 
most local programs have been created out of e isting systems • 
There has not been sufficient time or experience with JTPA and 
Perkins to negate opinions and prejudices built up over many 
years • A significant proportion of the state council reports 
concluded that many job training councils and local JTPA agencies 
need to gain a better understanding of th3 role and p>^ilcsophy of 
education, particularly vocational education • 
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This was balanced b> survey findings showing that educators 
are not without their ow/n faults,- and exhibit a lack of under= 
standing of JTPA and its importance. In fact, a prevailing'^theine 
of the reports, while difficult tc quantify, is one of educators 
resisting the changes that may be necessary in order to provide 
vocational training that can prepare disadvantaged youch and 
adults to meet the changing needs of local job markets. Among the 
reasons given for this resistance is the educators' "fear" of the 
decision-making powers held by the service delivery areas. 
Another factor cited by the reports is the view that educators 
harbor "p-^rsonal prejudices" against private sector interventions 
into school planning and resent what they perceive to be 
"redundant" requirements of the PiCs. 

One area mentioned frequently as an influential factor to 
develop further coordination is the belief shared by JTPA 
administrators as well as vocational educators that coordination 
and cooperation cannot exist without adequate and effective 
communication. This was particularly evident where special 
studies provided the respondents with an opportunity to specify 
what factors, in their opinion, contributed most to good 
coordination, as wen at. those factors that most inhibited 
coordinaticpn. Virtually every re: ort mentioned the importance of 
communication in one form or another, referring to successful 
coordination as a result of "good communications," and attributing 
bad or non-existent coordination to failed communications among 
the agencies and organizations. Table 4.3 presents results from 
three separate state studies showing typical responses. 

Accordingly, when asked to select ways to facilitate better 
coordination, the most frequent answer dealt with suggestions for 
improving communications. Most often, the respondents felt that 
including vocational and community college educa+^ors in PIC 
planning sessions, or allowing more private inpur into educational 
planning, would serve to fester good communications. Another 
popular suggesticpn involved state-sponsored workshops, seminars, 
and similar meetings whereby local administrators and staff could 
meet on some neuiiral ground to exchange information and discuss 
mutual needs and problems. 

Other factors frequently mentioned as having a positive 
impact on communications and, in turn, coordination were greater 
trust and respect as well as providing literf^ture and specialized 
programs that would '^^nable JTPA and vocational education 
adininistrators to gain know'' edge about their respective roles and 
responsibilities. Includec were suggestions for the development 
of college-level courses that would help lay the groundwork for 
better understanding for those who ultimately enter educational 
fields. 
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TABLE 4.3 



FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO OR INHIBITING COORDINATION 
FROM SPECIAL STUDIES IN THREE STATES 





Percent of Respondents 


Factors Contributi to 


State 


State 


State 


High Level of Coordination 


1 


2 


3 


Communications 


59 


59 


68 


^tr\ff t5GT*sonalities 


58 


69 


53 


Kutual clients 


31 


40 


37 


Written acfreements 


21 


24 


29 


State directives 


4 


8 


4 


Legislated coordination 


5 


5 


4 


Base for percentages 


421 




22 7 


Factors That Most 








Inhibit Coordination 








Lack oi communication 


51 


42 


59 


Insufficient resources 


38 


41 




Turf maintenance 


26 


40 


3o 


Conflicting/dissimilar 






23 


legislative mandate 


19 


29 


Staff personalities 


20 


24 


20 


Base for percentages 


1 421 


86 


222 



NOTE: Percentages exceed 100 since respondents c^ecked more than 
one category. 



Other Inhibiting Facto rs 

Additional factors often mentioned as inhibiting coordination 
were "personalities," turf maintenance, an over-abundance of red 
tape and regulations, and insufficient: funding. For the moE:t 
part, these negative factors wore recognized as signi^ican'::, 
whether they came from private sector individuals or education 
administrators. 

The view of one state council is worth noting. This report 
placed considerable importance on positive expectations. It found 
"almost unanimous indication" that successful coordination is "a 
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reflection of the agency's or organization's positive feelings 

^^^^ to happen." It went on to point out that 

w.ere sssir.ed to be a direi^t correlation between success and the 
involvement of many agencies and organizations in a co->rdinated 
effort that allowed them to "feel positive about the experience. 



Summar y of Council Recommendations 

As already mentioned, an exceptionally high percentage of the 
state reports contain data or express a belief that better commu- 
nications between JTPA contractors and educational institutions 
would produce better coordination between and among the same 
groups. This attitude is strongly expressed in their recommenda- 
tions for future courses of action. Many simply call for 
vocational education and JTPA agencies to work together more 
closely. However, two-thirds of the reports contain 
recommendations that call for the state councils and agencies to 
promote and encourage interaction and cooperation. Most often 
the recommendations ::pecif ically mention the need for such actions 
to improve relationships between the service delivery areas and ' 
secondary schools, in general, the recommendations reflect a 
belief that people will naturally work together if they share 
responsibility for planning, as well as for the operation of 
programs. in this sens3, many reports recommend that both the 
PICs and the vocational education ixistitutions should voluntarily 
invite one another to sit on advisory committees and participate 
in planning processes. 

There is strong local belief, already referred to in a pre- 
ceding paragraph, that more ^.rkshops and seminars would contrib- 
ute to better relationships and greater interaction between and 
among JTPA and vocationax education agencies and organizations. 
This belief was reiterated with equal frequency in recommendations 
fcr future statewide actions. Many of the respondents to council 
surveys believe that actions such as annual regional conferences 
for JTPA and vocational education administrators would lead to 
"more effective avenues of communication." 

Mand ating interagency coordin ^ ion. A smaller, but no less 
significant, group of states belie that interagen y coordina- 
tion needs to be mandated. This is moderately surprising, in that 
much of the data in the reports gave evidence of real or implied 
resentment of direction from a higher level of authority. Yet 
several reports strongly recommend that their state councils, 
preferably through the governor, make coordination a top priority, 
rewording state regulations, if necessary, to require common plan- 
ning. In particular, the JTPA 8 percent set-dside funding was 
mentioned as a method which states can use to require joint plan- 
ning. One approach would require "appropriate elected officials" 
to appoint vocational education administrators to PICs as a means 
of ensuring joint understanding and planning. 
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other ap.oroaches . Some of the state recorrmendations for 
improving coordination at the local level were not as frequently 
citec but deserve mention: 

o Establish a "working review committee" that would oversee 
matters related to coordination between voca";- tonal educa- 
tion and JTPA, 

o Identify specific examples of coordination between 
two or more agencies/organizations and disseminate 
them as "model activities." 

o Develop a brochure outlining purposes and respon- 
sibilities of the two systems and options for 
achiev'ng cooperation and coor''' " natio;. so that a 
common understanding can begin to be developed. 

o Provide JTPA staff professional training regarding 
vocational education; revise teacher/school admin- 
istrator training to include classwo. on JTPA. 

Finally, one state believes strongly that the root of the 
problem with coordination lies in the existence of two separate 
pieces of federal legislation. It recommends that Congress con- 
sider development of new legislation that "will fold together VEA 
(Perkins) and the JTPA." 



Overall Conclusions 

The reports submitted by the state councils during 198 7 gave 
a strong indication that coordination is a priority goal in virtu- 
ally every state. Ac all levels— state, regional, and Icpcal — 
efforts are being made to reduce the barriers that inhibit coordi- 
nation between JTPA and vocationa] education and that continue tc 
exist. Of the 47 submitted reports, 2 6 addressed the subject of 
coordination with a serious effort either to (a) understand it 
better, (b) determine what hinders it within their jurisdictions, 
or (c) obtain input suggesting how coordination can truly be 
improved. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that efforts to achieve 
coordination have had to overcome ideas and attitudes that have 
existed for many years. The very fact thac the Congress felt 
compelled to strengthen provisions in the legislation to encourage 
more effective coordination underscores this point. ^ Many cpf the 
reports express concern about these attitudec and give an indica- 
tion that the individuals concerned are determined to address 
them. 

Two approaches suggested by the state councils are worth 
reiterating in this connection. One is to recognize that there ^ 
need to be greater incentives to achieve higher levels of coordi- 
nation, beyond the nebulous "better working relationships." 
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Perhaps the best incentive might be a negative one: withholding 
funding, for example, for those that fail to make sinnp.rp etfnri-c 
toward better coordination. The second is for the Congress to 
take a hard look at both Perkins and JTPA to elimina_e discrepan- 
ries that exist between the two laws and to equalize Tundinq where 
inequities exist. 

For the future, the results of the state council reports for 
1987 should become a part of each s+-.ate's guide] ines for use in 
their decision-making efforts. Considering the broad diversity of 
subject matter in these reports and the equally diverse methods 
used to sun.-ey local agency staff, one other suggestion might be 
made for the future: the state councils may wish to work together 
to develop a set of standardized questions and sampling guidelines 
that could be adopted by any council that chose tc use them. 
Following standardized procedures would produce results suitable 
for analysis, comparison, and aggregation across the states. 
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CHAPTER 5 



Cv-NCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



This is the second annual report: on 3oint planning c xd coor- 
dination of programs assisted by the Carl D. Perkins Vocer.ional 
Education Act and the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA^ prepared 
by the National Center. This report focuses primarily on coordi- 
nation at ^he local level. it draws upon information frr^ 590 
Sen/ice Delivery Areas (SDAs) and 509 postsecondary institutions 
and summarizes information on cooidination presented in reports 
from 47 state councils on vocational education. 

The inform .ion from these sources presents a ger- -^ally 
encouraging picture of the status of locel-level coordination, .out 
also a picture of great variability ac - )ss SDAs. This variability 
can best be demonstrated by quoting the responses of the ad.T\-'nis- 
trators of four SDAs in one state to the first question in the 
telephone survey. That question asked: "Since JTPA'3 implemer'a- 
tion, what has ^ean the nature f the relationship between the 
SDAs and public •'ocational/tecl ^ cal programs?" The adainistrator 
from one SDA replied: 

Varies depending on level. We have an excellent rela- 
tionship with the community college, hut terrible rela- 
tions with VOL. ed schools, and just ok with high schools 

In another SDA, geographically close to the first, the 
administrator said: 

Our relationship s basically gooa with al^ voc ed , but 
not with the community college. We have a gocd history 
of working with voc ed , especially with the city high 
schoo..s. The community col. Bge doesn't seem interested 
in working with the PIC. 

A third administrator replieJ: 

Supeib. The fart the SDA \s small helps a lot 

A fourth administrator described the relationship as 
follows: 

Fair to nonexistent. There is very little relationship 
between the two systen.s; vocat ional education is just 
r^t placement oriented. 

Admittedly, these are extreme examples selected trnm one 
state with ? large number of SDAs. V ar^heless, they underscore 
the variability in four SDAs within one ^ate operating under che 
same state policies, serving similar populations, in simi .ar 
geographic settings. All 4 SDAs serve mairly rural areas and 
smaller cities; none of the four has a city with a population (%er 
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60,000. In this state, as in the nation as a wholr 70 percent of 
the a^^ministrators described the relationships bet n cheir SDAs 
and vocational education as good or excellent. Stx as some of 
the examples demonstrate, there are areas where the relationships 
are poor or, in the words of one aaministrator . "nonexistent." 
Overall, however, the indicators of coordination presented in this 
report are much more pos:tive than negative. In this chapter the 
main findings are rivi3wed anJ the policy implications of these 
findings are discussed. 



Status of Coordin ation 

In almost three-fourths of all the SDAs in this country the 
relationship of the administrative entity with public vocational- 
technical institutions was described by tho administrator of the 
SDA as good or excellent. Virtually all the SDAs (97 percent) 
were involved in some type of collaborative efforts with public 
vocational institutions during the 1986 urogram year. 

The percentage of title IIA participants who received class- 
room tra: Ing in public vocational education institutions during 
the program year that ended in June 1986 is estimated to be at 
least 20 percent. In that same program year the U.S. Department 
of Labor fl586) reported that 37 percent of title IIA participants 
were initially assigned to classroom training. Using the most 
conservative assumptions, these figures indicate that almost 
200,000 IIA part ' oipants, over half of all those assigned to 
classroom training, took their training in public vocational- 
technical institutions. 

The flow of title IIA funds to vocational institutions is 
also substantial. H^re, as with the estimates of clients served, 
the estimates cannot .3 precise because one-third of the SDAs did 
not provide data on the amount of IIA expenditures contracted to 
public vocational education. If it is assumed that the SDAs that 
did not report expenditures had no contracts with vocational 
institutions, the amount of tide IIA funds going to vocational 
institutions is estimated to be $206 million, or 16 percert of 
total IIA expenditures- 

The SDA administrators were asked what major factors have 
worked to encourage or hinder affective coordination between the 
SDA and the vocational education system. Positive factors were 
mentioned more than twi e as often as negative ones. Later in the 
interview the administrators were asked to suggest things that the 
vocational education community could do to Toster coordination. 
The most frequer \ answer to this question, volunteered by over 
one-fourth (28 percent) of the administrators, was that things 
were fine, no improvements were necessary, . 
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On the vocational education side, information from a nation- 
ally representative sample of 509 postsecon ^ary institutions is 
also encouraging. Nine out of ten (87 percnnc) of these institu- 
ticpns had seine type of relationship with JTPA pi ')grams. Two- 
thirds ^68 percent) were defined as seirvice providers because they 
received direct JTPA ^funding or enrolled r'^PA clients in regular 
classes or in programs conducted especially for JTPA. An addi- 
tional 19 percent of all the institutions reported that they 
provided facilities or instructors for JTPA programs they did net 
conduct themselves. This 19 percent represented over half of all 
the institutions in the nonprovider category. 

Almost three-fourths (73 percent) of the postcecondary re- 
spondents cited the compatibility between their mission and the 
purposes of JTPA as a factor encouraging their institutions to 
provide services under JTPA. Other important factors report^-d by 
about 60 percent of the respondents were personal relationships 
among the staff of the institutions and the JTPA agencies, and 
scarcity of resources > 

A review of the biennial reports of the state councils oa 
Vv^cational education provided further evidence on the status of 
coordination. Overall these reports reflect a high level of 
concern for coordination. Those states that conducted special 
studies yielded results very similar to those from the two surveys 
presented in this report. 

The results from these three sources lead to the following 
conclusions. 

o Almost all of the SDAs in this country engage in 
some type of collaborative efforts wirh public 
vocational-technical institutions. 

r In 90 percent of the SDAs in this country, repre-- 
sentatives of the JTPA system are satisfied with 
the level of coordination they are experiencing 
with the public vocational-technical system. 

o Almost all postsecondary institutions enroll JTPA 
clients or provide facilities or instructors for 
JTPA programs the institutions do not conduct 
themselves . 

o Half or more of JTPA title IIA clients who are 

assigned to classroom training receive that train- 
ing in public vocational-technical institutions. 

o The major factors that encourage coordination are 
a climate of s? -ed goals and a history of good 
relationships within an SDA. 
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o The major barriers to further coordinatiou are 
disagreements between vocational educators and 
JTPA administrator » on the most appropriate kinds 
of training for hard-to-employ individuals. 

How do ther.e conclusions measure up against the criteria of 
extent, efficiency, and effectiveness specified in the Ferkins 
Act? On extent and effectiveness they measure up quite well, 
There is some degree of formal contact between the two systems in 
almost all SDAs, and public vocational facilities are being used 
extensively. In almost all cases the JTPA administrators are 
satisfied with the le'^el of coordination being achieved. 

It should be noted that in this context effectiveness refers 
to the effectiveness of the coordination process, not to the 
ultimato outcomes of the programs that are being coordinated. Van 
de Ven (1976) defines effectiveness in terms of the -^^tent ro 
which agencies carry out their commitments and believe their 
relationships are worthwhile, equitable, productive, and satisfy- 
ing- The evidence indicates that in a large majority of the SDAs 
in this country this definition is being met. On the criterion of 
cfficxency little can be said. An assessment of efficiency re- 
quires measures of the v?ffort required to produce a given outcome 
as well as measures of thn oatcom i itself. The data assembled for 
this study yielded little information on the effort required to 
reach the levels of coordination achieved. It is unliKely that 
large scale surveys of the type presented in this report can 
produce useful estimates of the efficiency of the coordination 
process. Case studies will be needed of the actual amount and 
kinds of interaction between the vocational educat- n and JTPA 
systems. When these kind of daca are available, - :/ can be 
compared to measures of the degree of coordination achieved and 
estimates of efficiency will be possible. 



Implications 

The information regarding the coordination of vocational 
education and JTPA presented in this report is encouraging. There 
is a higher degree of interaction and usage of public vocational 
facilities by JTPA agencies than much of the public debate on thir 
issue would lead one to believe. 

Even if there is some degree of distortion caused by a ten- 
dency to give more "acceptable" answers in a suirvey, the level of 
reported satisfaction with coordination is qijite high« As was 
mentioned ciDove, the interviews with SDA administrators were con- 
uucted by the National Alliance of Business (NAB) , a leading 
advocate of the employment and training system, because it was 
felt that JTPA respondents would be more candid in their answers 
ablaut their relationships with vocational education when talking 
tc NAB i- terviewers. Furthermore, the satisfaction levels found 
in suirveys con'^.ucted by state councils on vocational education 
were very similar to the NAB results. 



The "coordination problem," therefore, appears to be concen- 
trated in about 10 oercent of the rdaq in 

dinat jn is poor or nonexistent and, to a lesser degree, in 
another 10 to 20 percent where considerable improvement is possi- 
ble. The study was unable, however, to identify any general 
characteristics of SDAs that were reliable predictors of low 
levels of coordination. High and low levels were found in rural, 
sparsely populated areas and le -ge cities, in areas with many or 
few families living in poverty and in SDAs with varying unemploy- 
me.^t rates and wage levels. The level oZ coordination achieved 
in a given SDA appears to be determined primarily ty the history 
of relationships in the area and the particular combination of 
individuals who must work together. As such, these conditions are 
largely independent of broad policy actions designed to improve 
coordination. 

Rathp.r than attempting to fashion new national policies to 
encourage coordination, a better approach may be to focus efforts 
on SDAs v;here coordination is not occurring. This is, of course, 
more a state than a federal role. The agencies responsible for 
administering Perkins and JTPA know those areas in their own 
states where vocational education and JTPA programs are working 
well together and where they are net. If these agencies could 
agree among themselves, admittedly a big "if," they could focus 
technical assistance designed to encourage coordination or those 
SDAs where the two systems are not working together. This assis- 
tance could be guided by the suggestions obtained from JIPA admin- 
istrators and vocational educators in the surveys conducted for 
this study. 

if vocational educators were to take seriously the sugges- 
tions of JTPA administrators, they would do the following: 

o Improve communications, keep the SDA informed 
about programs, have joint meetings. 

o Do more joint planning. 

o Be more responsive to labor market needs, upgrade 
and update programs, put more c phasis on place- 
ment of JTPA participants. 

o Be more flexible and responsive to the needs of 
JTPA, offer more short-term and open-entry/open- 
exit programs, be less defensive. 

o Become better informed about JTPA. 

o Improve relationships among state agencies and 
between state and local agencies. 

c Coordinate i^etter within vocational education 
itself. 
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o Fund programs jointly. 



o Accept performance-b^sed contracts. 

o Serve those outside the normal school population. 

If JTPA administrators were to take seriously the suggestions 
of vr ational educators, they would do the following: 

o Expand their concept of training, shift focus from 
on-the-job training to more in-depth instruction. 

o Reduce documentation and paperwork; simplify the 
process of serving JTPA participants. 

o Conduct more joint planning. 

o Keep an open mind when selecting service 
providers . 

o Reduce the political influence on PIC decisions. 

It is one thing to list such suggestions; it is quite another 
thing to iinpleiTient: them. Some of the suggestions address key 
differences between the two systems that have existed since the 
original employment and training programs. Nevertheless, the 
evidence presented in this report demonstrates that these differ- 
ences have been overcome in many areas. Achieving comparable 
levels of coordination in more areas will require that the partic- 
ular circumstances of each area be examined and addressed. There 
are, unfortunately, no universal solutions to be applied in every 
area experiencing problems. 
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APPENDIX TABI£ A-1 



FKiXJUhl^CiliiS AND FERCEN^IAGES FOR EXPLANATORY 
ZCX)NCKEC OR DEMOGRAHffC (IIAI^CTERISTTCS OF SDAs 



£conamic or pemographic 
Qiaracteristics of SDAs 



Population Density of SDA 
(thousands per square mile) 



Frequency 



Less than 1 
■> - 2.9 
3 - 4.9 
5 - 6.9 

7 or more 



Percent of families ir, SDA 
with Incoi.*^ Below Poverty Level 



Less 


than 9% 


324 


9 


- 13.9 


189 


14 


- 20.9 


67 


21 


- 26.9 


8 


27 


or zxire 


1 


o Average Annual Wages for SEA 
(in icnousards of dollars) 




Less 


than 13 


8 


13 


- 18.9 


419 


19 


- 24.9 


155 


25 


or more 


7 


o Unenployment 


Rate for SDk 




Less 


than 6% 


181 


6 


- 7.9 


171 


8 


- .•'.9 


107 


10 


- 11.9 


76 


12 


- 30.4 


55 



Percentage 



44 
22 
9 
5 

19 



55 
32 
11 

1 

1 



1 

71 
26 
2 

31 
29 
18 
13 
9 
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Percent of SCAs 



Population Density of SCA (thousands per square mile) 



Expenditures (in 
thousands of dollars) 


< 1 


1 - 2.9 


3 - 4.? 


5 - 6.9 


7 or more 


Total 


< 10 


9 


7 


8 


19 


14 


10 


10 - 99 


1 


1 


0 


0 


n 


1 


100 - 499 


5 


5 

• ■- 


4 


0 


2 


4 


500 - 999 


22 


17 


22 


16 


9 


18 


1000 or more 


63 


71 


67 


66 


75 


68 


Total 


44 


22 


9 


5 


^9 


100 



n = 589 

X2 = 21 .20 (not statistically significant^ 

r = .25 (statistically significant at the .0001 level) 
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TOTAL TITIE IIA EXPENDJTORES DIRECTED TO VCCATIONAI. 
EDUCATiaJ BY PORJLATION DENSITY OF SDA 



Total Txtle IIA 

to Vocatioral Education 
( in thansaTYis of 
dollars) 


Percent of SDAs 


Population Density o* SCA (thousands per square mile) 


< 1 


1 - 2.9 


3 - 4.9 


5 - 6.9 


7 or more 


Total 


< 10 


24 


17 


25 


41 


30 


25 


10 - 99 


9 


8 


8 


3 


9 


8 


100 - 499 


47 


44 


49 


28 


33 


43 


cor) _ 


13 


23 


14 


13 


22 


17 


lot or more 


7 


8 


4 


16 


6 


7 


Total 


44 


22 


9 


5 


19 


100 



n = 539 

= 27.01 (significant at the .05 level) 
r = .04 (not statistically significcmt) 
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APPENDIX TABI£ A-4 



TOTAL TITLE IIA EXPENDnT.JRES DIRECTED TO SECDNEiARY VOGATTOriAL 
EEUCATTON Bx PORJIATION DENSITY OF SDA 



Total Titlft IIA 

Expenditures Directed 
to Secx)ndary Vocational 

Education (in 
thousands cf dollars) 


Percent of SDAs 


Population Density of SDA (thousands per square mile) 


< 1 


1 - 2.9 


3 - 4.9 


5 - 6.9 


7 or more 


Total 


< 10 


81 


65 


73 


75 


68 


74 


10 99 


7 


8 


8 


9 


7 


7 


100 - 499 


aO 


2l 


14 


9 


21 


15 


500 - 999 


2 


7 


6 


6 


4 


4 


Total 


44 

- 


22 


9 


5 


19 


100 



n = 589 

x2 = 21.27 (significant at the .05 level; 
r = .05 (not statistically significant) 
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APPENDIX TABLE A-5 



TOTAL TITLE IIA EXPENDITUl^ DIRECTED TO POSTSEOCM^ARY 
VOCATKmL EDUCATIW BY POHJIATION DENSITY OF SDA 



Total Title 13 A 

Expenditu).3s Directed 
to Post«=5econdary Voca- 
tional Education (in 


Percent '^f SDAs 


Population Density of SDA (thousands per square mile) 


< 1 


I - 2.9 


3 - 4.9 


5 - 6.9 


7 or more 


Total 


< 10 


71 


60 


65 


69 


63 


66 


10 - 99 


7 


7 


8 


3 


8 


7 


100 - 499 


18 


26 


22 


22 


17 


20 


500 - 999 


5 


8 


6 


6 


12 


7 


Total 


44 


22 


9 


5 


19 


100 



n = 589 

= 13.58 (not statistically significant) 
r = .OS (not statistically significant) 
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APPENDIX TABLE A-6 
NUMBER OF TITLE IIA CLIENTS BY POPULATION DENSITY OF SDA 



NuitiDer of Title IIA 
Clients Served 



Percent of SDAs 



Population Density of SDA (thousands per square mile) 





< 1 


1 - 2.9 


3 - 4.9 


5 - 6.9 


7 or iTvore 


Total 


< 100 


14 


11 


18 


22 


18 


15 


100 - 299 


5 


3 


2 


0 


1 


3 


300 - 499 


8 


5 


12 


6 


4 


7 


500 - 999 


23 


28 


24 


16 


27 


25 


1000 or more 




52 


45 


56 


50 


50 


Total 


44 


22 

- 


9 


5 


19 


100 



n = 589 

= 16.62 (not statistically significan-^) 
r = .15 (significant at the .001 level; 
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APPEM)IX TABLE A-7 

NUMBER OF imZ IJA CLIENTS SER^.'ED THPDUCSi 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION BY PCroiATION DENSITY OF SDA 



Nuinber of Title IIA 
Clients Served Throuc^ 
Vocatir.'ial Education 


Pemuit of SDAs 


Population Density of SDA (thousands per square mile) 


< 1 


1 - 2.9 


3 - 4.9 


5 - 6.9 


7 or nore 


Total 


< 100 


41 


35 


47 


41 


38 


39 


100 - 299 


27 


24 


33 


25 


25 


26 


300 - 499 


14 


18 


12 


6 


18 


15 


500 - 999 


13 


17 


6 


16 


11 


13 


1000 or more 


5 


5 


2 


13 


8 


6 


Tbtal 


44 


22 


o 


5 


19 


100 



n = 5S9 

= 15.34 (not statistically significant) 
r = .05 (not statistically significant) 
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AFPL'TDEC TABTJ: A-8 



I-TunHiiK Or ilxiL IIA U^mNib biLKVhU ThWCXJGh SECONDARY 
VOCATLOmi. EDUCmON BY POPULATION DENSITY OF EDA 



Nuitiber of Titlf-. IIA 
Clients Serve Jl 'Through 
Secondary ^ Vocational 
iXii iCa u ion 


Percent of SDAs 




Population Density of SDA ^thousaixis p'r sqaare mile) 


< 1 


1 - 2.9 


^ - 4.9 


? - 6.9 


7 or more 


Ttital 


< 100 


90 


86 


90 


91 


a: 


87 


x^O - 199 


4 


5 




1 ■ 

6 


4 


4 


20C - 299 


2 


8 


0 




10 


5 


30u or TTor> 


4 


2 


5 


0 1 5 


4 


Total 


44 


22 


9 


5 


19 


100 



n = 589 

=^ 21.42 (not statistically significant) 
r - .06 (not statistically significartt; 
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VOGftllONAL EDUCATICa^ BY POFJIATION DENSITY OF SCA 



Number of Title IIA 
Clients Served Ihrogh 



Percent of SDAs 



Population Density of SDA (thousands per square mil^) 



V'":^tional Sducatj.on 


< 1 


1 - 2.3 


■■ 

5 - 4.9 


5 - 6.9 


7 or itore 


Total 


< 100 


83 


76 


84 


81 


70 


79 


100 - ■ 9 y 


7 


7 


4 


9 


10 


8 


200 - 399 


6 


8 


10 


0 


11 


7 


400 - 999 


3 


8 


0 


6 


4 


4 


1000 ' more 


0 


2 


2 


3 


5 


2 


Total 


44 


22 


9 


5 


19 


100 



n = 589 

x2 = 28.24 (significant at the .03 lev'el) 
r = .23 (significant at the .001 level ^ 
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APPENDIX TABLL A-10 



hATURE OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SDA AND 
70CATI0NAL EDUCATION BY POPULATION DENSITY 



Nature of 
Relationship 



Percent of SDAs 



Population Density of SDA (thousands per square mile) 





< 1 


1 - 2.9 


3 - 4.9 


5 - 6.9 


7 or iTiDre 


Total 


Excellent 


25 


34 


25 


34 


24 


27 


Good 


48 


35 


35 


44 


45 


43 


Satisfactory 


19 


18 


12 


16 


17 


17 


Fair 


3 


5 


12 


3 


5 


5 


Poor 


3 


4 


12 


0 


5 


4 


Iirproved 


2 


3 


4 


3 


3 


3 


No comment 


1 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1 


Total 


44 


22 


3 


5 


19 


100 



n = 589 

J? = 27.95 (not statistically significant) 
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ICmjPE OF PELATIONSHIP BEJIWEEN SClA AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
BY PERCENT OF FAMILIES WITH EiCOME BELDW PC^EPTY UMEh 





Percent of SCAs 


Nature of 
Relationship 


Percent of Families in SEA with Income Beluw Poverty l£^^el 


< 9% 


9 - 13.9 


]4 - 20.9 


21 or iTove 


Total 


Ejccellent 


33 


22 


1? 


22 


27 


Good 


36 


48 


6x 


67 


43 


Satisfactory 


16 


19 


18 


11 


17 


Fair 


6 


4 


3 


0 


5 


Poor 


4 


4 


5 


0 


4 


Iirproved 


3 


3 


2 


0 


3 


No comment 


2 


1 




0 


1 


Total 


55 


j2 


11 


1 1 


100 



n = 588 

= 30.94 (not statistically signif icaiit) 
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APPENDIX B 



Questionnaires Used in Seirvice Delivery Area 
a^d Postsecondary Institution Surveys 



National Alliance of Business 
Service Delivery Area survey 

1987 SUPPLEMENTARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE* 

I would like to talk about your relationship with the public 
vocational/technical institution? in your S^A. Wheii I refer to 
v( ":ational education, I mean all public vocational prograins 
including those offered through cominunity colleger. 

STATE 

Name of SDA . 

ADDRESS 

Telephone 

Namu of Interviewee 

Title 

Name of Intarviewer 

Date 



*Rearrang3d; the original questionriaire was on 8,5 by Is inch 
pages and there was more space between questions for recording 
answers. 
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A. Since JTPA's implementation, what has been the nature of the 
relationship between the SDA and public vocational/technical 
programs? Is tne^e a hic-.tory of coo'^eration and v/orkin'^ 
together? ^ 



Al. 
with 



Are things changing? Do you want to work more closely 
vocational educa'-ion agencies and institutions? 



B. When talking about coordinating and collaborating with the 
vocational education system, are you talking mainly about the 
secondary, post-secondary, or adult levels? All three? Are you 
interested in working with one level more than the others? 

C. Has your SDA entered into \y collaborative efforts with 
public vocational educational inscitutions this year? II yes, 
what are they? Which ones are covered by financial or non- 
financial agreements. (Nc:e which are f inancial/non-f inancial^ . 
Note which ones are not coverea by any formal agreement. 



CI. If uhe SDA has entered 'ntj any financial agreements with 
the public vocational educational system: What was your total 
Title IIA exp«jnditure during program year '35? 



C2. If yes to IIC, vhat percentage for c.ctual amount) of 
your Title IIA money was contracted to public vocational 
education during program year 'SS? (Break down according to 
secondary and post-secondary vocational education.) 

c:3. If yes to IIC, how many IIA clients did you serve in all 
activities in program >cdr '85? 

C4. If yes to IIC, vhat p'=^-r'"entage of your Title IIA clients 
are receiving classroom training in public vocational educa- 
tion institutions? (Break down according to recondary and 
post-secondary vocational education.) 

D. What do you txiink have been tho major factors which nave 
worked to produce o hinder effective coordination between the SDA 
and the vocational education system? 



E. Has your SDA baen provided with a list of all vocational 
education programs operating in your SDA? If yes, has this list 
been helpful? If so, how has it been helpful? 



f . When lo'^al ec^'^cp txon agencies apply to tL3 state for voca- 
tional education funds, those applications may be reviewed by the 
PIC. Has your PIC reviewed applications from local educatioral 
agencies for vocational education funds? If no, why not? 



G. How is the SDA involved with programs funded by lae 8% monies 
Is this done ur der co:)perative agreement? 



Gl. If FOA was involved, how many clients were served under 
the 8% in program year '85? 



G2. If SDA was involved, what was your 8% alloca'. ^on in 
program year '8 5? 



H. The Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act requires that feder 
ally funded vocational education programs be coordinated with JTP 
through state-level planning end pc] icier. What impact did this 
legislation have on the local uTPA decision-making process? 



Did you conduce any joint planning sessions/discussions wirh 
those in the vocational education t:>ystem? If yes, explair.. If 
yes, what impact did the discussions have op th~^ SDA's 
plan/operation? 



J. Are you aware of any fedp-^^l or si-ate laws, regulations, or 
policies v/hich impeded efforts to coordinate with the vocational 
education system? 

K, What are tne major things that the vocation^il oducation coir.i?»u 
nity could do to foster collaboration? 



L, Are t.^ere any representatives frora vocation? 1 education msti 
t'itions on your PIC? If yes, how many and what level? 



LI. If yes, has his/her/ their presence fostered qre^iter 
coordination between th^i vocational education community and 
JTPA? 
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POffiSECxiovRY p^^rnmiicNs and jtpa 



Why v?e need your help 



Year institution has been selected for a nationaLl study of the involven^ent 
of post:::^condary institutions in Job Training Pai -nership Act (JTPA) prograrrs. 
Your arswers to the questions that follow are very i-rporbant. They will 
provide a basis for describing hew postsecond2iry institutions work w^^th JTPA 
and should also provide si^^port for future Inproverrerits . 

How you can lielp. . . . 

On the pages that follow you ^ ill find a iiuniber of questions ^^jt vc^ 
institution and its involvement with JTTA programs. Tnesa questions ccui be 
answered quickly by placing an "X" or a check -mrk in the next to 

your answer or by filling in the blank spaces provided, (See the exainples 
shown in the box below.) Please answer all the questions as accurately as 
pc isibie. Please use a pen to itark your responses. 



EXfMPiE 1: 

o Nationally, about %4iat percentage of 
hi:^ school stirients drqp out each 
yaa^? 

[1] Between 4% and 8% 

[2] Slightly ^ th^Jl 15% 

About: 28% 
[4] Over 50% 



EXAMPLE 2: 

o About %4iat percentage of the 
students in ycur institution 
are: 



(?) Females? 
(d) Males? 



% 
% 



Please enter the following information: 

Nane: 

Institution : 

Address: 
Telepnone: 



Title: 



rate cf conpietion 



Wculd you like a sunmary report of this study? [ ] Yes [ ] No 

All infonnatiop obtained in this questionriaire will be kept strictly 
OO'TIDENTIAL; r>o data wixl be eissociated with the nanve of any institution or 
individual in an^' jteport. All answers will be aggregated across institutions 
and presented in summary form. 
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Cognmunitr/ Characteristics 

It. Typs of oT^Ba in wiUcii your iristitution is locatsci? 
[1] Rural 
[2] Suburban 
[^] Urban 

2. What is the approximate papulation in the area served by your 
institution? 

people 

3. Approximately wi-at percentage of the pcpulation in the area served by your 
institution is — 

(a) American Indian or Alaskan Native? % 

(b) Asian American or Pacific Islander? % 

(c) Black, not of Hispanic origin? % 

(d) Hispanic? % 

(e) White, n Hispanic origin? % 

(f) Otiier % 

100% 

4. Approximately ^^t percentage of the population in the area served by your 
institution is econcanaicaill/ disadvant. ^^ed? 

I nstitutional Characteristics 

5. What was the size of your institution'^ enrollJTvent of roll-time and part- 
time. stuients, by progiam type for 1985-86? 

(i) (li) 
Full-ti:!^ Part-time 

a) In occupational programs 

b) In transfer or general programs 

6. What are your iri^rtitution ' s admission requirements? 



7. Is your institation f-^nrally r^rtsented or the Private Industry Council 
for your JTPA service delivery area? 

[11 Yes 
[2] No 

8. Is your i_nstitution for^^lly represented on a regional or area vocational 
education planning ccxnrrLLCtee attended by representatives of secondary or 
other postseconda^y institutions? 

[1] Yes - (a) Do r^resentatives of the JTPA service :ialivery area 
[2] No attend meetings of this planning committee? 

[j] Yes 

[2] No 
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student Characteristics 



9. Selected student body characteristics 

a) Gender - % lenales 

% Maler> 



b) Ethnicity/ % Native Ainerican or Alaskan 

Race Native 

% Asian American or Pacific 

Islander 

% Black, not of Hispanic origin 

% Hispanic 

% White, not cf Hispanic origin 

Other 

c) Handicapped - % 

d) Limited English 
proficieiicy - % 

e) Estimated family 

incane - % above ^25,000 

% between $15,000 ai i $25,000 

% between $10,000 ani $14,99^ 

% below $10,000 
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f) students v*io enter, b^^ leave prior to receiving degi.-ees or 
certificates - % 

g) Students v*^o are single parents - % 

Funding 

10. a) What is your institution's total operating b'odget for its a^^rent 
fiscal year? $ 

b) What percentage of the budget is funded by the f blowing sources: 

Ccnimunity/ooiinty % 

State ^ 

Federal % 

Tuitiai % 

Private donations/gifts % 

Other % 

TOTAL = 100% 

c) How much money will your ins-^itution receive under the Carl Perkins 
Vocational Education Act for the 1986-87 school year^ 

$__ 

d) Hew much will ccbt^ fron JTPA? $ 
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Activities Under Job Training Partnership Act fvTTPA) 

11. EUring the 1985-86 academic year, hcfw ^ny JTjrk clients were enrolled in: 

a) Specied class-size occi:$)ational training prograins r ,.Kiucted only for 
JTPA clients? clients 

(1) Were these conducted under performance Yes No 
based contracts? [1] [2] 

(2) Vlhat occupationaLl skills were taught in these classes? (e.g. , word 
processing, building maintenance) 



b) Hew many JIPA clients were enrolled in regular occi^^ational programs en 
an individual referrcil basis? clients 

c) Hew many JTPA clients were enrolled in basic/remediad education or GED 
prograins? ci ients 

12. Does your institution provide any of these sar>^ices under JTPA? 







Yes 


No 


a) 


Acts as the administrative entity for SD^ 


[1] 


[2] 


b) 


Oonduc±s intake, assessment, cxxinselLg, 




and referred 


[1] 


[2] 


c) 


Certifies eligibility for JTPA assistance 


[1] 


[2] 


d) 


Writas on-the-jc±> training contrac'js with 






enployers 


[1] 


[2] 


e) 


Runs job clubs 


[1] 


[2] 


f) 


ConJucts job develcpnent 


[1] 


[2] 


g) 


PrcT'ades seaport services (e.g. , day care. 






transportation edlowances) 


[1] 


[2] 


h) 


Prcr/ides facilities or instructors ±jr JTPA 




funded programs the institution d'^s not 








conduct itself 


[1] 


[2] 


i) 


Other r Describe ] 


[3] 


[2] 



13. To What degree do tlie folla;ing obstacles hinder your institution from 
providing services under iTTPA? 







Major 


Minor 


Not an 






obstacle 


obstacle 


obstacle 


a) 


Lade of knowledge of Act 










and regulations 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


b) 


iTTPA restrictions on el'iaibil "ty. 








serviods 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


c) 


Amount of documentation, paperwork 






required 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


d) 


Performance-based contracts 


[1] 


[2] 


[31 


e) 


Uncertainties, delays in 






contracting process 


[1] 


[2] 


[3j 


f) 


Policies, politics of PIC 


[1] 


[2] 


['^] 




Other (Describe 


['1 


[2] 


[3] 
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14. To v*)at degree do the follcwing factors encourage your institution to 
provide services under JTPA? 



a) • Push frcm state agencies 

b) . Personal relationships airong staff of 

institution and JTPA 

c) . Scarcity of resources 

d) • Declining enrollnent 

e) • PIC gives priority to public institutions 

f ) . Mission of institution consistent with 

purposes of JTPA 

g) • Other (Describe: 

— - ) 

15. Are your applications for funds frcan che Cail Perkins Vocational Education 
Act reviewed by xhe JTPA administrative entity in your service delivery 
area? 

[1] Yes 

[2] No 

16. For the follcwing list, please rank order the organizations that your 
institution plaoas hi^iest priority on in establishajig linkages. (Ihe 
institutions ycu place hi^iest priority on should be ranked 1, the r^xt 
hi^iest a 2, etc.) 

Rank 

a) Organi::ou Tabor organizations 

b) Military 

c) Business arrf industry (other than for cuscamized 
training) 

d) Custotiized training provision 

e) JTPA service provision 

f) Conntunivy-based organizations 

g) Other postsecondary institutions (public or private ~~ 
noiprcfit) 

h) Proprietary «^chools (for profit) 

i) Secondary schools, public or noiprofit ' 
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Major 


Minor 


Not a 


Factor 


F'actor 


Factor 


ri"! 

L J 


[2] 


[3] 


r T T 

[1] 


[2] 


[3] 






[3] 


[1] 


[21 


[3] 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 


[1] 


[2] 


[3] 



17. Whar are the main things that JlPA could do to foster itor^ collaboration? 



Ihank you for your cooperation. 
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